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By Saiameh Sweis 
Special lo The Star 
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dimensionally. This whole pro¬ 
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I Dear Mr Saiameh Sweis, 

I WAS shocked at the inaccura 

P'VO you my own oSivlonTn 
■on of WINIX3WS Vl wonW 
«^ rnpafew,mis “"<ier- 

nwmJL^S 8 "consume, more 

memory than any other micro¬ 
computer environment" 

JL It does not ''slow down 
> a snail 


^ ^ m r u S Cm 

q»nn«. i. wiSS*ita?„r,." , !“' wB 

vuhng automated systems to WfiL 

! na,n dealer u> UNISYS PC line & 
is one of the largest companies in the world ( l ^ Cra, ?. iri 
Lions (Networked systems). 10 ^v^Mrpoi 

Among the development team in CSN nm ,i 
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tiny where. If the procram- 
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2h-_r° imfl g ,ne an adventure 

where you can touch, take or 

speculate about anything in a M 

medieval country moving at mil- 

limclcr pace. Or imagine a flight 

simulator, in which you may be A COUp UE 
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whole world with some accurate supposed lo 

detail. The possibilities arc limit- blt . of y ,lc adi 
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More computer chaos 

putera^mo^ur orunnlJS? t,i '5 c . u - ss S d l . !lc integration i 
supposed to heno? ,,,s,, tulions and howl 
bd ofThcmlS wf C “s but sometimes end up givi 
to have ! , ! UM,K " ,Cl . 1 lhe *** Uw it would i 

in public non-i(? S ‘- ,1{ rc 8uliitions governing compute 
priva ic businesses and banks. Laid 
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Windows 3.0 

Making It all 
Make sense 

Windows aL $99', 

MICR a n9f^ U / Sned cusl °merof 
.^UCROSOFT (once again), and 

Windows user, I would like to 
® 2 jjy view of Windows. 

■ Probably the first question a 
£2 r ,? W «k Is "Will 


* MS-DOS or PC-DOS ver¬ 
sion 3.1 or bcLter. 

* A hard disk with at least six 
megabytes pf free space. 

A monitor, video card and a 
software driver dial support'win- 

mended mouse!’ ” h ' Shly recom - 
InsiaUing Windows is a piece 
of cake, provided vou have k 
ooraie informaUo/ abom yom 
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MIDDLE EAST MONEY 


Behind the convoluted politics 
of the Middle East is the 
story .of how money, wealth, 
or the lack of it, shapes the 
region's destiny. In this issue, 
The Hi)Wdfh/>erexamines the 
new economic order of this 
troubled region before, after 
and beyond the Gulf Vfar. 
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On the Occasion of the Anniwrsary of 
fhe Great Arab Revolt and Army Day 



ARAB BAHK 


has the honour to convey to 

coo© ttaa^ssw koki® cotassaaia 

and the Jordanian People its 
felicitations and best wishes. 


INFO MEDIA 


Offering translation, 
typesetting, editing, 
printing, advertising, 
mailing and publishing 
services. 


Telephone and fax: 648298 
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Haya Arts Center 

A child's own world 


By Cristina MaJak 
Special to Tho Star 

ONE MIGHT Ik ink that an area 
crowded with traffic all around 
il’s comers would not be (he best 
place for children to play in. But 
back in 1976, the Haya Arts 
Center needed a suitable location 
so why not put up some walls, 
plant some trees? Thus the Haya 
Center was established and 
for 15 years now Mr Nabil Saw- 
alha has been managing it. 

The Center has during it's time 
of existence received enormous 
response from children. When a 
child comes to the Center, he or 


she is offered a multiple choice 
of activities: the traffic school, 
the Children's Heritage and Sci¬ 
ence Museum, the theater, and 
the library. So, the Center is not 
just a place where children can 
play and relax from school and 
family, it naturally has it's pur¬ 
pose like any other center. A big 
plav ground is also available for 
children to spend their excess 
energy in. 

The Haya Arts Center has on 
its premises a Children's Heri¬ 
tage and Science Museum 
which is quite different from any 
ordinary museum. It can best be 
described as an "experience 
workshop" where it is not only 
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possible to look and listen, but to 
also touch, use and make the ex¬ 
hibits work. This makes the mu¬ 
seum more alive and fun, and si¬ 
multaneously satisfies the child's 
natural curiosity, stimulates his 
or her imaginauon^nd develops 
new interests. The exhibits are 
renewed and adapted on a regu¬ 
lar basis. Since there is a great 
interest in science the museum 
will, in the future, concentrate 
on just science. 

An activity room with a library 
containing books in both Arabic 
and foreign languages, is of¬ 
fered. Far from being just a place 
for reading, it is also possible to 
borrow books here. The library 
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Creativity in action 

offers a daily programme of ac¬ 
tivities that include story tolling, 
book discussions, general’ 
knowledge competitions and 
film and video shows. 

In the same room, one part is 
set aside for an arts and crafts 


lie- section. This section enato 

ig, creative activities and X 

ral use of any material ornt 

ind What the result is after fc 

child s play time is over isofig 
is importance than seeing the (ft 

fis give way to his or her tm 

imagination. 

According to Mr SawaSai 
Center aims to work with oAa 
institutions whether it is ik 
school or home. "The goal ist 
make the public aware ihaiw' 
tivc and artistic activities» 
very essential for child dev*ty 
ment Speaking and respeem 
die child will make him orbs 
feel a complete human bang, 1 
said Mr Sawalha. 

Lately, libraries have beensa 
up as well as nine cultural co- 
tres affiliated to the Haya Am 
Center throughout the kingtta. 
Public reaction was verypiaiiit 
so the Center is now consdd 
to be an institution. There as 
smaller centers all around b 
country. They provide arts, i» 
sic, sports, and ore all devoted B 
die social and artistic develop- 
incnt of Jordanian children. 

People working at these cal¬ 
lers have to be dynamic with a 
sense of organization and pla¬ 
ning. Employees include teach* 
ers and artists who have to be 
devoted to Ihcir work since s 
child Iras special needs. 

The Center concentrates m 
children within the age group® 
6-12 yeans old. Children in ro 
group come to ihcCcnter toap-- 
ply for membership by paying i 
small annual fee. Then, they cjn 
use all the facilities when JJ-. 
Center is open. Another way W. 
children to see the OMlff ® 
through their schools: Since a 
inauguration in 1986, the Cents 
has received 25,000 students 
from 325 schools. 

With all these encouraging ®. 
actions, another project 
started last August. It is wJJ. 
the "Mobile Life and Sc m 
Museum." This project M 
cooperation with the Now« 
Hussein Foundation. Here, • 
truck with a specially mut® 
crew travels throughout i* 
Kingdom in a year round F 
gramme. Exhibitions are set 
and a varied programme is pj 
sented in the field of health, ren¬ 
tage, culture, environment, ap 
culiure, mechanics, eleetn# 
water and communications, 

Sawalha added that a WPf 
show accompanies the ewu 
lion as well. 

The activities during sunjw 
at the Haya Arts Center, sad w 
Sawalha, Increase to jUtM* 1 
cent. The choices are the same» 

certain ideas will be imp^^J 

ed. The Center is now 

vanced planetarium, 

tion to develop the fivehum* 

senses, and a cafeteria. ■ ,: 
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Kuwait's 

tinued from page 8 

' , had detailed testimonies of 
40 people, aged fr°m l6 
to 60, who said they had 
tortured by armed civilian 
itias or the armed forces, 
rjne Palestinian victim, aged 
was brought into the teams 
* 1 the day after his arrest. He 
uniformed personnel identi- 
ihemselves as members of 
it's Military Intelligence 
beaten him for hours, 
ped on his body, thrown 
over him and subjected him 
i electric shock torture. Severe 
juries covered most of his back 
| shoulders. Parts of his thighs 
fe raw, with skin peeling off 
insistent with the application 
sulfuric acid, though some 
d also have been caused by 
ric current," according to 
esiy International. "He was 
a pitiable state." 
t Another victim, a Sudanese 
tad 35, still bore the scars of 
pvage assaults inflicted in early 
parch. "There was little unin- 
ijred skin area remaining on the 
test and upper arms," Amnesty 
Btemational's forensic patholo- 
tet reports. "The appearances 
pit of unusually heavy, multiple 
beating of a severity not seen in 
my previous experience." 

[ Amnesty International says 
lavage beatings with sticks, 
rese-pipes and rifle butts and 
shipping with electric cables ap¬ 
teral to be the norm for many 
detainees, but its team cata- 
ogued over a dozen forms of 
torture used. They included the 
ii# of electric shocks, burning 
iilh cigarettes, candles and acid, 
pdfing with knives, biting and 
greats of execution and sexual 
Wsault. Teams of tortures often 
Ipeared to work; in relays, 
guntaining the torture for 
gws. Daily torture of captives 
Wpred to have been common. 
K- Although revenge for alleged 
ptoaiion appears to have 
the motive in some coses, 
IPjy P^ple seem to have been 
ttgcted .simply because of their 

tjAinnesty International said 
Judicial authorities had 
toe organization that 
drying to get the judi- 
system functioning again, 
ffi S^^ed that viola- 
Kr^i becn commi “ ed by 

Er £ f ^“P 3 ^mediately 
EL withdrawal, but 
assurances that those re- 
m>le would be brought to 
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King to address the nation 

National conference on 
charter meets on Sunday 


THE STAR 3 


AMMAN (Star) — His Majesty 
King Hussein will address the 
nation on Sunday on the occa¬ 
sion of the convening of the gen¬ 
eral conference on the National 
Charter, which will also meet on 
Sunday. 

The King's speech will deal 
with the latest political develop¬ 
ments to solve the Middle East 
problem and Jordan's political 
future in the light of the National 
Charter. 

Mr Ahmad Obeidat, president 
of the. Royal Commission on the 
National Charter, said that the 
King will also express his views 
regarding the charter. He added 
that the conference, which will 
be attended by almost 2000 invi¬ 
tees representing various sectors 
of the Jordanian society, will not 



Mr Obeidat 

convene for long and may end 
its deliberation within hours. He 
said, in a radio interview on 
Tuesday, that no articles of the 
charter will be discussed during 
the conference because the char¬ 
ter was widely debated during 


the eight-month period that took 
the draft committee members to 
write it. He said that the commit¬ 
tee members represented differ¬ 
ent categories and perspectives- 
of the Jordanian society. 

The Royal Commission on the 
National Charter presented the 
draft charter to King Hussein in- 
late 1990. 

. Mr Obeidat said he will out¬ 
line the main points of the char¬ 
ter at the conference and explain 
briefly the various stages 
through which the work of the 
committee had passed. He added 
that he will ask the conference 
members to suggest the best way 
to adopt to the charter so that it 
will have "a compulsory value, 1 ' 
after which the conference will 
end. 



Mr Obeidat added that the 
charter will be pul to action at 
the right time. He said he does 
noL believe the charter will be 
applied to the letter and in one 
go,.but will be the basis of cer¬ 
tain suggestions and principles. 
But he added that after the char¬ 
ter is adopted, the government 
will be expected to prepare a law 
for political parties, which will 
be based on the organizational 
basics that are included in the 
charter. The law will then be re¬ 
ferred to the Lower House in ac¬ 
cordance with the constitution. 


Apple Computer 


108868 die authorities 
be investigating 
iilsS Sf deudnces and off® 

charged and who 
__Amnesty International 
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Setting Higher Standards 

Apple Computer fulfills your expectations by providing 
advanced and diverse solutions. The new Macintosh 
range offers a particularly comprehensive selection of 
personal computers. 

Thanks to Apple you have a choice. 

You are invited to experience Macintosh technology at: 
Apple Expo 91 

Amman Marriott Hotel. June 7th. - 9th. 

From 10 am. To 1 Pm. & 4 Pm. To 9 Pm. 


Ideal Systems Co. (w.L.L.) 

21 Mxi;-I Manual Slwraf Si, ShmOsani 
|\0 Hox IHA'So Amman - Jordan 
let < l X)2 (i>67()PS. 676l7i> 

Ox: 211X0 11)1 AL JO 
iAx UXO 6) 672170 
Applebnk 110115 
















































Record 


a government has asked 
Companies, which were 
traded to invest the east- 
IsmdMo stop farming veg- 
les f or plant fruit trees in 
of previous agreements 
the exception of pota- 
' onions and garlic. 
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pfe 0 " the / u " th anniversary of Israels invasion of Lebanon in June 1982. The attacks weieara 
aimed bases belonging to Fateh facuon of the PLO near Sidon, but reports said that at least 12 Jd 
dren were among the wounded. Palestinian President Yasser Arafat has warned that Israel maybe 
ing for a new invasion of Lebanon. J 


Hungry: An Ethiopian rebel 
stands guard near a cage in 
which the last of Emperor Haile 
Selassie's lions is housed within 
the gardens of the presidential 
palace. The hungry lion was kept 


STo a " d fina r "■ nS ffi£bScS* Affi Atate 

Kite MddJc &st S praposals 10 control to anns “■ding a. decade-long civil 


The National Music Conservatory / Noor A1 Hussein Foundation 

nnd 

The French Cultural Centre 
PRESENT 

LUDWIG STRING QUARTET 

IN CONCERT . . ... 

at the Royal Cultural Centre 
Sunday, June 9,1991 at 8:00 p.m. 

In the Programme Pieces by: Mozart, Schubert and Dutlllcux 




Minister of Planning Dr 
ded Amin Abdullah will 
d Jordan’s delegation to 
me meetings of the Joint Jor- 
janian-ItaUan Higher Com- 
iltlee which will convene in 
Rome on 12 and 13 June to 
discuss bilateral cooperation 
Id economic, educational, 
commercial and technical 
(kids. The Jordanian delega¬ 
tion will Include representa¬ 
tives from the ministries of 
^health, education, planning 
bind (he Jordanian Company 
jfbr Agricultural Marketing. 

I The Ministry of Transport 
has Informed all government 
|nd public departments of the 
implication of the new Trans¬ 
port Law which appoints the 
^Minister of Transport as Royal 
jjordanlan's chairman of the 
(board of directors. RJ’s pre- 
IvtoM. chairman, Mr Khal- 
ipon-Abu Hassan, has sub¬ 
mitted his resignation 
Bccordlngly, 


Arable land in Jordan put at 
6.8 m. dunums 

AMMAN (Star) — Latest Ministry of Agriculture reports have esti¬ 
mated the area of arable land in Jordan at 6.8 million dunums of 
which 607,000 dunums are irrigated in the Jordan Valley, South 
Ghor, valleys, highlands, Diseh and Mudawarah and Wadi Araba. Of 
these 317,000 dunums are irrigated from underground water and 
about 300,000 are irrigated from surface water. The rest, about 6.2 
million dunums are lands that depend on seasonal rain water and are 
planted with olive groves, fruits trees, tobacco, summer vegetables. 
Of these there are 1.9 million dunums that are unused because of 
their topography or height The report also noted that Jordan's esti¬ 
mated annum agricultural exports to Kuwait before the Gulf crisis 
were 180,000 tons. ■ 
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Tickets for J D 5 each, available at: 

•The Royal Cultural Centre. 

: Tel, 669026 

•The French Cultural Centre 

Tel, 637009 ■ v- v-V: . 

•The National Music Conservatory 


Just visiting: Amcrican/Egyptian Hassan Khatab who 
last Week and stirred media excitement because of his con«cff“ 
King Fahad’s brother Emir Turk! Ibn Abdel Aziz. Khatffli** 
med that he represents Saudi Arabia. _—> 
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Facts & Figures 


■ Jordan's production of phos- all manufactured goods includ- 
phates during the first quarter ing potash and phosphates, rose 

r#.L!__ _ r\rsi c -u *_ 1 ICO 1 


of this year was 901.5 thousand 
tons compared with 1 million 
and 634.9 thousand tons in the 
same period of last year, a de¬ 
crease of 533.1 thousand tons. 
The Kingdom's production of 
potash during the first quarter 
of this year was 318.6 thousand 
tons compared with 364.8 thou¬ 
sand tons produced in the same 
period of last year, a decrease 
of 46,2 thousand tons. 

■ The general index for indus¬ 
trial production, which includes 

Trusthouse Forte 
rebrands its name 
to Forte 

AMMAN (Star) — Britain's 
biggest hotel corporation, Trust- 
house Forte, shortened its corpo¬ 
rate name to Forte, and rebrand¬ 
ed all its companies under a new 
logo. 

Forte in Latin means strength 
and that is the aim of the re¬ 
branding scheme. 

This move, costing 16 million 
pounds sterling is made to ex¬ 
pand international markets par¬ 
ticularly overseas, increase 
awareness of the company, and 
improve cross-selling within lire 
group. Famous Trusthouse Forte 
Hotels around the world arc high 
in number 16 exclusive hotels, 
and all arc listed in the World's 
Top 100 Hotels list. Namely 
Hyde Park in London, Rilz in 
Madrid, George V in Paris and 
Worldorf of London. 

Amman Plaza is the Jordan 
based hotel of THF to be includ¬ 
ed in the list of Forte. 

The Plaza Hotel, with its 303 
rooms offers a variety of rooms, 
suits, the Royal Suits and Presi¬ 
dential Suite, to the guests. With 
spacious rooms, many restau¬ 
rant, conference rooms fully 
equipped with up-lo-dale tech¬ 
nology, Plaza provides all com¬ 
fort and excellent service to the 
guests. 
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during March to reach 152.1 
points compared with 130.9 
points registered in February, 
an increase of 21.2 points. 

■ A five million Kuwaiti dinar 
loan was signed this week be¬ 
tween the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank (IDB) and the Arab 
Fund for Economic and Social 
Development (AFESD) to fi¬ 
nance lDB projects. The loan 
was guaranteed by the Jordani¬ 
an government. The loan will 
be repaid over a period of 17 
years after a five-year grace pe¬ 
riod and with an annual interest 
rate of 4.5 per cent. This brings 
the total value of AFESD loans 
extended to Jordan to KD 100 
million, most of which were 
spent on agriculture, irrigation 
and industrial projects. 




■ The Council of Ministers has decided to increase the size of 
local borrowing by the Water Authority from JD 3 million to 
JD 6 million to finance part of new investments to be undertak¬ 
en by the Authority Including sewage projects In Wadi Musa 
and Wadi Seer and land expropriation plans. The Authority is 
currently conducting negotiations with local banks to obtain 
the necessary loans. 

■ The government is studying the possibility of Increasing the 
price of water for those whose consumption falls within a set 
category. The aim of this move is to raise JD 3.6 million to di¬ 
versify the Water Authority's self-generating incomes. Fees for 
using the sewage system will be increased from 30 fl!s anti may 
reach as high as 250 fils. 

■ A plan has been approved to allocate six months of the two- 
year compulsory service period for vocational training In vari¬ 
ous areas as a step towards meeting the Kingdom's need of 
skilled labour in certain areas. Conscripts will be trained to 
work in forms and factories. 

■ The Arab Bridge Co., which operates its vessels between 
Aqaba and Nuwebei, wOl operate a large passenger vessel be¬ 
tween the two harbors. This will raise the number of ships op¬ 
erating on this line to five. Iraq, Jordan and Egypt are the 
three countries that own the company. 

■ The newly-elected General Secretary of the Arab League, Dr 
Ismat Abdel Majid, will arrive in Amman next Wednesday as 
part of an Arab tour. He will meet with His Majesty King 
Hussein and senior Jordanian officials. 

■ The government has decided to exempt farming tractors 
from all custom duties to encourage farming and to lower pro¬ 
duction costs on formers. 


Enjoy the fascinating Summer in 
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Gunning down Palestinians 

ISRAEL'S AIR raid on Palestinian camps in South Lebanon this week 
could very well be a prelude to a wide-scale invasion of the south, in 
repenuon to Israel's invasion of Lebanon nine years ago this month 
The fresh Israeli attacks come at a time when efforts to launch a peace 
process in the Middle East appear to have been blocked by a stubborn 
Israeli leadership.. The Lebanon episode confirms Israel's actual inten¬ 
tions and brings us all back to the elementary'questions that have been 
put forward for many decades, the answers of which have been evaded 
for os many decades. 

. 1 J? se <J“estions have to do with the limit of Israel's might and power 
R 311 of . wo * 1 ( j* its illegal occupation of Arab lands and its 

to self-determination. The on-going 
Intifada, the insistence of Israel to absorb the West Bank and its intran- 
sfgence in dealing with all peaceful initiatives, are all by-products of 

' he totema,i0nal communi ‘* hM deid ‘ 

uMSS 1t £** ns » 1 who are gunned down in the streets of Gaza, the al- 
^!£ sal £ m f e C W S of South Lebanon, are the same 

su* wh0l S * e ? neta asked to strike a peace deal and 
» “onic that whenever the Palestinians 
J|un«^«er towanta reconciliation with their bitter enemies, the Israe- 

bSmMSSS* "" 

!EKX£.K SSSiH 


Arab alliances: 
Shifting again? 




STEP BY step and without undue fuss, breach have been ushsm l 
C airo has been moving toward concilia- Egyptian commentators SI' 
uon with those Arab regimes that took assert, have always been 
Iraq's side during the Gulf crisis. Simulta- ro, due to their mistreatmeK! !! 
neously, Egyptian President Hosni Muba- workers and their gcneraUv S 
rak has made it abundantly clear that he altitude towards them. The bSS 
is far from pleased with his former part- iled Kuwaitis enjoying Ecyntjanlw! 
ners and aUics in the war against Iraq: ty during the months followiniS 
The rulers of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. invasion of their country was oS 
According to reliable reports, Mubarak outrageous. They looked dowse? 
has already extended an invitation to hosts, painted walls with and-En 
King Hussein and the Yemeni President slogans, and in one case, at 
Ali Abdullah Salih, both vocal critics of J( crc called by a girls’ schoolS 
the Gulf War, to visit Cairo to discuss Cai f 0 to separate between a G 

"the Arab situation in the post-war era an Egyptian having it out' with s® 

and the restoration of unity to the Arab and blows, 
ranks." Generally speaking, Egyptians 

There are, too, persistent reports of an resulted from experience. During^ 
improvement in relations between Cairo 7 “• the Guo* Arabs chose tofcs 

and the other two Arab "renegades," Su- ° n, 0 °kers, and when the former pi 
dan and the PLO, a feat said to have been Anw *r Sadat, made peace with taj 

achieved through the good offices of Lib- yea * s ^ l ? r ’ Egyptians began to tew 

ya’s raler, Muammar Qaddafi. Mubarak 5 s , ““"Arabs." As one Egyptian 

these reports say, "would not object" to ?! , “J Arab sceae has putu,^ 

visits paid him by Yasser Arafat and the ?9 k do . w £ on . Egyptians, a ira 

Sudanese President Omar A1 Bashir. In a md . S ? milic PW * 

press conference in Cairo, Mubarak said T rjj rj 

recently that inter-Arab differences and °! C S* 

rifts always had their ups and downs, "but Tv" ^ G “ f ^ hWK 

jssaSfffis c ™ h s long of tfsaa 

nC, Th!^ncil^to^stoSetc d wSati™i^X® 

i? W i U [ ds y ? S, r gratitude, on the part of the U 
^^ lai ?ely by cially. Following the killing of 3 

?re?J 1 hifr iS i? U0n j Cairo has Egyptian workers and the torture of oto 
IT. al,1 “ comradcs-in- by Kuwaiti vigilantes, after their t 

arms, the sheikhs and emirs of Kuwait liberation, relations worsened. A 

and Saudi Arabia. Mubarak's decision on of the Kuwaiti royal family was anadi 

? May to withdraw the Egyptian troops Cairo on drug charges, wniie the 

irom these two countries marked the cul- ambassador there insulted the El 

mination of a slow process of alionation when he said that reconstruction > 

that started immediately after the war war Kuwaiti was going lo be a U 

ended, when it began to dawn on Cairo job for Americans, and that if E 

that neither the Saudis nor the Kuwaitis workers were to be hired it wouM 

would pay for these troops to stay in the menial work. 

Gulf as part of a new security arrange- This understandably irked B 


nf n t l e, ri tp J the edltor should be sent to P O Box 9313, 
bian, Jordan. The Star reserves the right to edit the le< 
for reasons of space or clarity, All letters must be sign 




that 4000 Egyptians would bo deployed was their engineers, doctors and 
along the Kuwait-Iraq border]. who built Kuwait, partly at Bgypo 

Mubarak's disappointment stemmed pensc. Egyptian sensibilities W 
from the fact that both Kuwait and Saudi plainly hurt by Kuwait's treaty 
Arabia failed to honor a previous under- Egypt s troops and their role in w 
standing stipulating extensive spending war which the Gulf media 
by them on troops and workers from l )la y cd down — though »e 3 W 
Egypt, the latter to replace Palestinians tian sobers were the seconfl-iaips 
Ycmertics now no longer wanted force. • _ 

there. From the point of view of the Sau- Bul the core Muse of KJ 
dis and die Kuwailis, three main factors “ d «^nUn.CTl wms lo * * 
were at play here* views as the Gulf sheixns s 

1- With Iraq's mUitaiy strength severely S 5 0rU >' th ® ““‘i 1 u 
damaged, the need to maintain TSree P rinc6 i Ca “l 0 ? 

EgypOan military presence seemed tol» s.lrongiy criticized the Arab IM 

urgent ta i, had been before the 
. 2 -Htesheer cost of such presence, and S*™ 

SSStigZSStf "■' 

S ^waaa agg artutswa 

•■asasBrsssx ,mm - m ■ »- 


.lures for lending money 

its seizure of Kuwait were to . 
vein as those now being a *® 0 ^ 
Egyptians. I . JeroSfl naP 
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Pages in the history of 
Trans-Jordan 0920-1929) 


By Dr Ma'an Abu Nowar 

THE END of Samuel's mission as High 
Commissioner for Palestine and Trans- 
Iordan marked also the end, ai least dur¬ 
ing that decade, of the endeavors to an¬ 
nex Trans-Jordan to Palestine in accor¬ 
dance with Zionist aims. Lord Plumcr 
who succeeded him was nol pro-Ziomst 
as far as Trans-Jordan was concerned, 
and strongly opposed any control by the 
Palestine Government over Trans-Jordan. 
Indeed he considered its annexation to 
Palestine totally unjust and fraught with 
danger. 

Part two 


Cox soon realized that without Amir 
Abdullah's goodwill and cooperation he 
could nol succeed in his mission; nor 
could he implement his government’s pol¬ 
icy without the presence of British 
troops, which they did not wish to em¬ 
ploy at the strength needed for the control _ 
of the whole country, because they sirn- 
pjy could not have afforded it at that time. 
Tims when he saw no alternative to Ab¬ 
dullah's presence he altered his attitude 
and came to accept the young prince. 

ButPlumer dealt a severe blow to the 
development of the then nasccni Arab Le¬ 
sion into a military force- captiblc of de¬ 
fending the country against internal and 
external aggression. With the full agree¬ 
ment of Cox and Peake and against 
strong protest from Amir Abdullah, he re¬ 
duced the strength of the Arab Legion 
from 1472 officers and men to 855. He 
deprived it from its military character and 
reauced it to a mere police force respon¬ 
sible for crime detection and prevention 
red-prison guard duties. Peake, who did 
not lift a finger to defend his command, 
.was in fact In favour of replacing die 
Arab Lpgion with the Trans-Jordan Fron¬ 
tier Force TJFF, a force which was main- 
composed of non Jordanians. Tims 617 
Jordanian families were deprived of their 
I .onto bread winners. 

Thus the Arab Legion, four aeroplanes 
and four armored cars and the TJFF were 
them to maintain law and order in Trans- 
- lOrtkn — the aeroplanes and armored 
rars were blind at night and could only 
tight In day light. The Arab Legion was 
I" thinly deployed and could not provide 
IjKtftthan 200 men for a major operation, 
ine TJFF was a quasi mercenary force 
WUh no heart to fight a Jordanian rebcl- 

• 'Eon, In contrast and in the absence of 

. Abdullah, • a popular anti- 
govfermneni rebellion would have raised 
JQlea than 10,000 armed men from the 
■' ^ and Balqa tribes alone, not to 
? from the rest of the 

Jpjntty, and considering their fighting 
go and courage against the Wahhabis, 
.jjywjlo could be left to the imagination 
S cou * d have done to the Hmit- 

foe government 

Amir IjJFt? J&yalty and obedience to 

Abduhah and his ability to Influ- 

baiu onlt.^ 8 of Trans-Jordan, both 

• - Aatfor rather than the physical 

«*? Arab Legion, that main- 

■ ani L order - Cox and Peake 

■ WitKnnt^A'k^fr ' a ch ance of survival 

compelling presence 

claim of the loyalty 

‘dnUah'^Sn L ! gion 10 him.without Ab- 
a. myth, and His 


Abdullah's political power was dimin¬ 
ished in Arab affairs and all that remained 
for him was his prestige in Trans-Jordan 
and the moral support of his brother King 
Faisal of Iraq. 

- By 1926, the British Mandates' marginal 
and indirect control coupled with finan¬ 
cial assistance were superseded by direct 
political, financial, and, later, quasi mili¬ 
tary control with a substantial reduction 
in the grant-in-aid. Abdullah's political 
power was limited and a British colonial 
oligarchy fully supported by Palestinian 
Arab officials seconded from the Govern¬ 
ment of Palestine replaced the Syrian oli¬ 
garchy. Witii the exception of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, every other 
department was headed by a Palestinian. 
Thus the people of Jordan were incensed 
by their deprivation from the benefit of 
their own government in which they had 
no political share. If the- unjust allocation 
was one of the causes of the Adwan rebel¬ 
lion of 1922, there was no proportionality 
what-so-ever by 1926. 

Being mainly an agricultural country, 
farmers 1 fortunes in Trans-Jordan were un- 
predictable depending on rainfall. Mean¬ 
while, government, civil servants, mer¬ 
chants and middle men, officers and 
soldiers etc. were not effected by bad 
years, their share of the economy was 
constant and invariable. Two devalua¬ 
tions of the Ottoman lira inflicted great 
losses on the people, and the introduction 
of the Palestine pound in 1927 hit them 
hard yet again. Thus the wide gap of eco¬ 
nomic and political power between the 
poor indigenous people and Lhe Syrian 
and Palestinian immigrants who filled the 
vast majority of government posts be¬ 
came wider. Thus 1924 was a lean year; 
1925 was nbl good enough to compensate 
for the losses of 1924; and early in 1926 
hot winds destroyed more than 35 per 
cent of the crop. As if that was not 
enough, on 11 July 1927, an earthquake 
shook the whole country for more than 30 
seconds resulting in 60 deaths and 99 in¬ 
juries while 472 houses collapsed, and 
769 others were seriously damaged. In¬ 
stead of helping poverty-stricken Jordani¬ 
ans, Cox recommended that ihc grand-in¬ 
aid lie reduced from 66,000 to 45,000 
pounds. 

The negotiations for the Treaty and the 
Organic law were conducted in a critical 
year for Amir Abdullah. His father, King 
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sist. Thus, under that - 
political and person¬ 
al general situation 
and on 20 February 
1928, the TYeaiy be¬ 
tween Great Britain 
and Trans-Jordan : 
was signed, and the > 

Organic Law was 
promulgated on 19 
April 1928. 

Perhaps one of the 
chief reasons among i 
many for the intense 
criticism of the Trea¬ 
ty, immediately after 
its publication, was 
(he malformed and 
consequently, the | 
vague Arabic transla- ; 
lion, which amplified i 
the limitations 
placed upon the 
Amir's and on Trans- 
Jordan's sovereignly. 

It defaced the real in¬ 
tentions of raising 
military forces in 
Trans-Jordan, high¬ 
lighted the negative 
nature of the political 
and financial rela¬ 
tions bciween Britain 

and Trans-Jordan and obscured the real 
facts of British financial assistance. Lord 
Plumer who signed the original Arabic 
copy retired in July 1928, and the correct¬ 
ed Arabic translation was signed by him 
in his retirement, bereft of jurisdiction. 

However the Treaty contained many 
. political advantages and few disadvantag¬ 
es to Trans-Jordan. The advantages were; 

1. HBM specifically recognized Trans¬ 
jordan's independent government, and the 
Amir as its head of state. (Articles 3,4) 

2. The powers of legislation and admin¬ 
istration were transferred from HBM to 
HH the Amir (Article 2). 

3. Article 8 provided that HBM shall 
not place obstacles in the way of associa¬ 
tion of Trans-Jordan for customs or "oth¬ 
er purposes with neighboring Arab 
slates," which recognized the right of 
Trans-Jordan to conclude treaties. 

4. HBM was committed to assist Trans¬ 
jordan in the ordinary expenses of gov¬ 
ernment and the Arab Legion "in so far 
and for such time as revenues of Trans¬ 
jordan are insufficient." (Article 12). 

5. An implied commitment by HBM to 
defend Trans-Jordan. (Articles l0,11,12, 
13 and 14). 

6 . Article 20 provided for die TVcaty to 
be revised from lime to time. 

7. Above all, by accepting the Treaty, 
Abdullah, politically, and more important 


' to impose di- 

w Trans-Jordan. Mor«>- 

him 
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constantly reminded him that he too could 
end in exile. His cabinet was composed of 
men who toed Cox's line. His Arab Le¬ 
gion was reduced to a small constabulary. 
An Imperial Force, the TJFF stood by 
concentrated and ready for action. The 
Syrian revolt of 1925 was completely 
crushed by the French which reminded 
the emir of the same fate if he contem¬ 
plated a Jordanian rebellion. He was un¬ 
der severe financial pressure, nol OTly be¬ 
cause of his perpetual generosity, but 
because of his increased liability owning 
to the presence of his family in Amman. 
His dents were increased to the extent 
that his loyal wife, Um Talal, sold her 
jewelry to make ends meet. 

Moreover, Abdullah could not ignore 
the possibility, that without him Trans* 
Jordan would eventually be absorbed by 
Palestine and included in the Balfour 
Declaration. For Great Britain, the strong¬ 
est power on earth, which excluded 
Trans-Jordan from the Zionist clauses 
could impose its re-inclusion; and the fact 
that all but one department were headed 
by Palestinian officials created much sus¬ 
picion that the absorption would be an 
easy alternative for to Abdullah s rule. 
Thus the fear from Zionist immigration 
and colonization persisted. With increas¬ 
ing threat from Wahhabis, who resumed 
their raids against the Al Zaben of Bani 
$akhr killing their shaikh; the pressure on 
Abdullah became nearly impossible to re- 







against Zionist colonization and immigra¬ 
tion, and removed even the slighted doubt 
regarding the absorption of Trans-Jordan 
by Palestine. For nowhere in the Treaty 
was there the slightest hint of such dan¬ 
ger. On the contrary Article 18 provided: 
°No territory in Trans-Jordan shall be 
ceded or leased or in any. way placed un¬ 
der the control of any foreign power." 
And in Article 3: "No official of other 
than Trans-Jordan nationality shall be ap¬ 
pointed in Trans-Iordan." 

Bearing in mind Trans-Jordan's internal 
and external situation and the political, 
economic and military threats agaihst her; 
the disadvantages were few. Even a literal 
interpretation of the Treaty, with empha¬ 
sis on the meaning of words and sentenc¬ 
es shows clearly that the limitations in fa¬ 
vour of HBM stopped short of allowing 
him jurisdiction.or authority over Trans¬ 
jordan subjects $md government institu¬ 
tions. Indeed the limitations were of a 
consultative and advisory nature rather 
than authoritarian, with one exception; 
Article 4 which provided that the Amir 
agreed to adopt laws which allow HBM 
to discharge his international responsibili¬ 
ties. From die British point of view, the 
Treaty was a typical engagement of Brit¬ 
ish policy between the World wars in the 
Middle East, which provided for what 
Kirk described as: "A gradual yielding 
up, by treaties negotiated with the moder*. 
ate national forces of such attributes of 


power as were not vital to Britain's inter¬ 
ests, and at the same lime in attempting to 
entrench herself in those vital positions 
by means of safeguarding clauses in those 
same treaties." 

An article by article examination of 
the Organic Law of 1928, confirms the in¬ 
dependence of Trans-Jordon and shows 
thaL it fulfilled, more or less the principles 
of constitutional government, considering 
the prevailing stage of political develop¬ 
ment and administrative capacity of the 
people. The rights of the people were well 
provided for; the sovereignty of the head 
of state, his immunity as well as the limits 
of his power and authority were clearly 
described; legislative power was vested in 
the Legislative Council with the Amir, 
the judiciary were independent and the 
courts were free from interference; the 
separation of powers, though faintly de¬ 
limited was conspicuous; and although 
government responsibility was vaguely 
implied the ability of the Legislative 
Council to prevent the promulgation of 
laws and ordinances not approved by 
them was evident. It is ironic to think that 
Trans-Jordan’s pluralism under the British 
mandate in 1928, was far more advanced 
than the political systems of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope in 1980. 

However, certain limitations which 
were provided for in the Treaty were 
more or less implied in the Organic Law. 

H.!. ..... r1..n in (Ua ihot ilia Rritidl 


authors of both the Treaty and Organic 
Law were influenced by the principles of 
English law that ’’international law is pan 
of the law of the land"; but even these im¬ 
plied limitations did not interfere in the 
powers of the Legislative Council al¬ 
though from a political point of view they 
limited the freedom of the Amir and the 
Executive. Furthermore, HBM had the 
power to accede when necessary on be¬ 
half of Trans-Jordan to any commercial 
or extradition treaty or general conven- 
* lion "to which he was party for Great 
Britain .and Northern'Ireland” but the 
power of ratification remain vested in lhe 
■ Amir with the Executive and Legislative 
Council. There was no harm done in that 
provision for it became evideni later that 
the treaties concerned were beneficial to 
Trans-Jordan. They included treaties such 
as the Postal Union, prevention of Slav¬ 
ery.. etc. If they were good for Britain 
they were good for Transjordan. 

Meanwhile, die creation of the separate 
entity of Trans-Jordan and the develop¬ 
ment of its central government and dis¬ 
trict administrations, gave the people little 
benefits; indeed they suffered the burden 
of the highly increased cost of govern¬ 
ment since 1921 which made them much 
poorer. This proass created a new set of 
administrative social economic and potiti- 
- cal activities; the-people who were accus- 

Cqntlnued on page 8 
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AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
again voiced i (5 concern over the 
wave of arbitrary arrests, torture 
and killings in Kuwait since the 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces. 

Reporting back after a two- 
week visit to Kuwait, an Amnes¬ 
ty International factfinding team 
said scores of victims had been 
killed and hundreds more had 
been arbitrarily arrested, many 
brutally tortured by Kuwaiti 
armed forces and members of 
"resistance" groups since 26 
February. 

"These violations are continu¬ 
ing and appear to be largely un¬ 
checked,” Amnesty International 
said. 

'Their scale and persistence 
threaten to leave an indelible 
stain on Kuwait's human rights 
record. This is all the more la¬ 
mentable in light of hopes that 
the kind of violations that oc¬ 
curred under the Iraqi occupa¬ 
tion would be a thing of the 
past." 

The AmncsLy International 
team, the first from the organiza¬ 
tion to visit Kuwait since the in¬ 
vasion by Iraq, was sent to in¬ 
vestigate allegations of human 
rights violations after Iraqi forc¬ 
es withdrew from the Emirate. 
The team also updated informa¬ 
tion contained in Amnesty Inter¬ 
national's December 1990 report 
on violations by Iraqi forces in 
Kuwait 

Meanwhile, trials continued in 
Kuwait city of those accused of 
collaborating with the Iraqi au¬ 
thorities, or showing sympathy 
with them, during Iraq's seven 
month occupation of the coun- 
uy. 

In a preliminary report on the 
team's findings on the current 
situation in Kuwait, Amnesty In¬ 
ternational said the vast majority 
of the victims of abuse since 26 
February were Palestinians, 
among them Jordanian passport 
holders. They also included Iraqi 
and Sudanese nationals and 
members of the "Bidun" commu¬ 
nity (stateless persons living in 
Kuwait who have no right of 
permanent residence and are de- 




The shame of Kuwait 

The cycle of torture and executions continues 


nied basic civil and political 
rights). 

"Victims have been gunned 
down in public or taken away, 
tortured and killed in secret. 
Hundreds of - victims were 
plucked from their homes, taken 
from streets or arrested at check¬ 
points, many to be tortured in 
police stations, schools and other 
make-shift detention centres,” 
Amnesty International said. Re¬ 
cently allegations arose that sys¬ 
tematic torture was being con¬ 
ducted in one wing of A1 
Farwanieh hospital in Kuwait 
City. 

Many victims have apparently 
"disappeared" and some arc be¬ 
lieved to be held in secret deten¬ 
tion. 

Amnesty International is also 
concerned about the plight of 
some 600 detainees acknowl¬ 
edged by the authorities. They 
had been held in the Military 
Prison outside Kuwait City, 
some for over a month, reported¬ 
ly in deplorable conditions. Tor¬ 
ture is said to have been rife, in¬ 
cluding beatings, electric shocks 
and prolonged deprivation of 
food and water, and medical care 
virtually non-existent. Detainees 
told Amnesty International.that 
at least seven inmates had died 
in custody after torture and the 
organization has the names of 
two of them. 

The Amnesty International 
team managed to visit these pris¬ 
oners after they had been trans¬ 
ferred to the Juveniles' Prison in 
Kuwait City, where their condi¬ 
tions of detention appear to have 
improved. 

_t_ . . . 
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Palestinians face trial in Kuwait 

fcciious diseases, including tu¬ 
berculosis and dysentery," ac¬ 
cording to the fact-finding team, 
which included a British forensic 
pathologist. 

While the team was visiting 
the prison, food was brought to 
the prisoners from a hotel but in¬ 
mates stated that they had previ¬ 
ously suffered malnutrition and 
their state of health appeared to 
confirm this. 

The authorities have said that 
they would be tried under the 
1967 Martial Law Regulations 
on a range of alleged offences 
related to the occupation, includ¬ 
ing collaboration with the Iraqi 
forces. A number of offences 
carry the death penalty, which 
Amnesty International opposes 
in all circumstances. 

Amnesty International said 


that in the immediate aftermath 
of the Iraqi withdrawal most of 
the abuses were said to have 
been carried out by "resistance 
squads, but that armed forces 
personnel were increasingly cit¬ 
ed in later cases. 

The team has individual details 
on 10 extrajudicial executions 
but says lire total number of such 
killings has been at least scores. 
Amnesty International said it 
had been impossible to arrive at 
precise figures of those arrested, 
tortured and killed. 

The authorities had not granted 
full access to detainees by inde¬ 
pendent bodies, such as the In¬ 
ternational Committee of the 
Red Cross, and relatives were 
not being informed of detainees' 
whereabouts. 

As n result, the fate of many 


vicums was still unknown. 
were reported to have £ 
custody and others JJ 
licvcd held in various ph, 
used as unacknowledged 
uon centres. 

Torture victims taken lo hMi 
tal were rarely recorded a$ 
mg marks of torture, alfe 
the Amnesty International Z 
saw one death certificate of ■ 
young Jordanian man whki 
gave torture as the cause d 
death. 

A number or hospitalized tt 
lure victims are reported telme 
suffered kidney failure foe 
"crush syndrome" which radial 
from severe beatings. 

"Some doctors told us Kuwas 
army and security personnels* 
pervised treatment and era 
turned down doctors* recormnai. 
dations for further treatment , 1 
Amnesty International said. 

"It was also alleged thatsoK 
doctors cooperated willing!) 
with these personnel and then- 
selves treated victims harshly. 
This was said lo have happened 
particularly at A1 'Addan Hospi¬ 
tal, just outside Kuwait City. We 
were repeatedly told that ms 
victims sent for initial beaten 
lo other hospitals pleaded not to 
\k sent on to A1 'Addan Hospi 
tal." 

Amnesty International said 
that while a range of doctas 
agreed dial a number of people 
treated in hospital had shown 
signs of torture, a few others de¬ 
nied dial torture was a problem. 
One senior Kuwaiti doctor it 
Mubarak Hospital acknowledged 
merely dial "a few .Palestinian! 
were punched and kicked about' 
in the period after 26 February. 

Amnesty International said * 

Continued on page 17 
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medically still bore the scars of 
torture. Others were ill and ap¬ 
peared to be suffering from in- 
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the various political groups nor 
the shaikhs and notables were 
able to transform the popular 
sympathy they had among the 
people into an effective ana per- 
manent political Organization; 
and the fact that tribalism re¬ 
maned vibrant and compelling 
witiuh the context of the infant 
• opposition to 

the elections was not strong 
. enough tp .effect a boycotL On 
the othpr,hand, in spite of the 
full support given by Cox and 

P^ke to the government to hold 
■ me elections and later to approve 
Jhp TWty by ihe LegTfi 
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Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send 
a photo...we will run it 
free of charge in The 
Star's People and Events 
page. 
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# Under the patronage of HRH 
Princess Sarvath, the Amman 
Baccalaureate School will hold 
its graduation day today, Thurs¬ 
day, 6 June, at the school's am¬ 
phitheater. 

The celebration will be attend¬ 
ed by the board of trustees, ad¬ 
ministration members, students 
and their parents and guests. 

i Caroline Ayoub and Joseph 
Lama tied the knot last week at 
Saint Mary of Nazareth church 
in Souweifieh. After their honey¬ 
moon in Spain, the newly weds 
intend to settle in Abu Dhabi. 
Mabrook to both of them. 

• Under the patronage of HRH 
Prince Hassan, a symposium 
entitled " German-Arab Dia¬ 
logue: Perspectives of the Gcr- 
man-Arab Relationships in the 
90 , s" will be held at the Arab 
Thought Forum, Housing Bank 
Complex, on Thursday and'Fri- 
day, 6 and 7 June. 

Organized by the Goethe insti¬ 
tutes in Amman, Cairo and Da¬ 
mascus, the symposium will 
have the following speakers: Dr 
Abdo Abboud, Dr Kamel Abu 
Jaber, Dr Adnan Bakhlt, Dr 
Nadia Ramsis Farah, Dr Osa¬ 
ma Al Ghazall, Dr All Mahaf- 
xa, and Mr Sayed Yassin. 
Participants from Germany, on 
the other hand, will include: Dr 
Friedemann BQttner, Dr Hart- 
tnut Elsenhans, Miss Lise joa- 
na Heinle, Mr Matt bins 

Meyer, Dr Peter Schabert, Dr 
Udo Steinbach, and Mr Volk- 

hartWindfuhr. 

There will also be a Round Ta¬ 
ble Discussion on "Arab- 
German Cooperation: A Future 
Outlook." 

® The National Music Conser¬ 
vatory / Noor El Hussein Foun- 
flatton and the French Cultural 
enter will present The Ludwing 
• Quartet In concert at the 
Koyal Cultural Center (RCC) on 
Sunday 9 June, at 8 pm. 

lQKt 18 ^ rcation ta September 
fl S 5 e . Ludwi g Quartet was 
JJn'Ued in Bruno Pasquier's 
Jr ? r . cla ^ 81 the Conservatory 
M: Pans (alto and Chamber mu- 

at the end of 
corded "Ainsi la 
« in honour of Henri Dutil- 
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• Mrs Hana' Sadek held her annual silver accessories and fashion 
show, al the Plaza Hotel last week. The show included a variety of 
high qualiLy local products made according to the traditional styles of 
the Jordanian heritage. 

Attending was HRH Princess Alia AI Faisal, members of the dip¬ 
lomatic missions in Amman and ladies from the Jordanian so- ciety. 


• Steering Travel Services Ltd. of Hong Kong, which actively pro¬ 
mote Jordan in their market, have sent their first group of 18 passen¬ 
gers to Jordan via Royal Jordanian (RJ) on 28 May. This was the first 
such group since the end of the Gulf War. The group were handled in 
Jordan by Space Tourism and Travel. 

Steering operation Manager and group leader, Mr Leung, said 
members of his group were pleased lo visit Jordan and had enjoyed 
the hospitality and friendliness of the Jordanian people. Members of 
the group expressed their appreciation of the immigration and cus¬ 
toms authorities smooth processing of their entrance formalities. 

Before their departure, the group enjoyed an excellent traditional 
oriental dinner at the Alia Gateway Hotel and were touched by the 
personal welcome of the hotel's General Manager Dr Nazih Debbas, 
who joined (hem at dinner. a 

Steering Travel Services Ltd. will be operating bi-weekly tours to 
Jordan on regular basis. _' 
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• The General Manager of the Amman Marriott Hotel Mr Francis 
Keenan hosted a cocktail reception to honor the hotel's corporate cli¬ 
ents, in appreciation of their support to the hotel. During the recep¬ 
tion, which took place on Wednesday 29 may, Mr Keenan delivered a 
speech in which he reiterated his gratitude to the loyalty of the Marri¬ 
ott’s clientele and wished them success and prosperity. 
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Films 

■ The American Cultural Cen¬ 
ter will show the feature film 
"Lawrence of Arabia" tonight, 
Thursday, and next Sunday 9 
June, at 7 pm. This film won the 
Academy Award for Best Film 
in 1962. 

■ The French Cultural Center 
will screen the film "Mdlodlc en 
Sous-sol" on Monday 10 June, 
at 8 pnl. 

■ At the British Council, (he 
feature film "An Unsuitable 
Job for a Woman" will be 
shown on Tuesday 11 June, at 5 
pm. 

Videos 

■ The French CulLural Center 
presents the video film "Le Ne- 
veu de Rameau" on Saturday 8 
June, at 4 pm. 

■ At Abdul Hamced Shoman 
Foundation, the Bulgarian film 
11 Goodbye Rio" will be 
screened on Tuesday 11 Juno, at 
7:30 pm (fifth floor of the Arab 
Investment Bank building). 

■ At the British Council, the 
video film "Pickwick Papers" 
(part I) will be shown on Satur¬ 
day, 8 June, at 6 pm. Part II will 
be on Sunday 9 June, same lime. 

Lectures 

■ At the Goethe Institute, the 
correspondent of "Der Spiegel" 
in Cairo, Mr Volkhart Windfuhr, 


-will lecture, in Arabic, on "The 
Arab Nation and the World of 
Today." The lecture will be on 
Saturday 8 June, at 7 pm. 

■ Also at the Goethe Institute, 
Dr Kamel Mahadcen will lecture 
on "Vernacular Landscapes In 
Jordan: A New Approach to 
Residential Landscape De¬ 
sign . 11 The lecture will be on 
Tuesday 11 June, at 7 pm. 

■ At Abdul Hamecd Shoman 
Foundation, Mr Saleh Qallab 
will lecture on "The New 
World Order and the Arab 
World," on Sunday 9 June, at 
6:30 pm, 

■ Also at Abdul Hamccd Sho¬ 
man Foundation, there will be a 
lecture entitled "The Great 
Arab Revolution: Indications 
and Lessons", in which the Mr 
Suleiman Musa, Dr Adnan Al 
Bakhit, Dr Suhcila Al Rimawi 
and Dr Raof Abu Jaber will be 
delivering lectures, on Monday 
10 June, aL6:30 pm. 

Symposium 

■ At Abdul Hamecd Shoman 
.Foundation, there will be a sym¬ 
posium entitled "The Map and 
Indications of llie Social and 
Economic Status in Jordan." 
The participants will include Dr 
Jawad Al Anani, Dr Suleiman 
Sweis and Mr Issam Al Tal. This 
will be on Saturday 8 June, at 
6:30 pm. 

Plays 

■ At the Royal Cultural Center 
(RCC), the play "Zakharef Al 
Khelkhal" will be staged to- 
night,Thursday, at 8:30 pm. The 
proceeds will go to supporting 
the Intifada. 


■ Mr Basel Tutunjf and Miss Rawiya Al Asali were engaged on 
Wednesday 29 May. To celebrate the happy occasion, toe young 
couple were treated to a dinner gala which was attended by family 

members and friends. Mabrook! 


Spanish 
Cultural Centre 


Announces the opening of an intensive course to teach 
Spanish Language during summer. 

The duration of the course will be one month starting 
from June, 12 # 1991. 

Registration starts on June, 6,1991 for both: 

1. First level designed for beginners on Saturday, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday from 5-7 p.m. 

2 . Second level to those who have basic knowledge in 
the Spanish Language on Saturday, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday from 3-5 p.m. 

For mare information please call Tel. 624049. 


gea on ■ f or more information pleas, 
SmSy I Amman *“* Si'ri Circle. 
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WEEKLY ROUND-UP OF NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL SPORT EVENTS 





Marar flnrf Haddad win OKIFAX rally 

• In a reception held at the Royal Automobile Club (RAC) last Friday 
His Royal Highness Prince Faisel Bin-AI-Husscin, presented trophies for 
the winning teams in the OKIFAX Classic Rallytour. 

Hie final overall results were as follows: 

1. S. Marar and G. Haddad, in a Toyota Corolla. 

2. A. Farrah and M. Dajanf, in a Volvo 740. 

3. S. Saudi and S. Ah Khatib, in a Daihatsu Charade. 

The class winners were as follows: 

Class 1/2: Suhell Marar and George Haddad. 

ClMS 3: SJnan Saudi and Shams Al- Katib, in a Daihatsu Charade 

Class 4: Amjad Farrah and Mazen Dqjani. 

Notts County beats Brighton 

0, ^ C ? club ln lhe English League, returned to the 
Firat Division after an eight-year absence on Sunday, 

They beat Brighton 3-1 m the second Division play offs final at 
Wembley. England under 21-year-old striker Tommy Johnson scored 
§ oal coming from a controversial comer was awarded 
had appeared to touch off a county player. Johnson fol- 
M m rln 9 ^ minute header with another goal in the 59 lh to make it 
fram lhe Th,r£ i Div »sion last season Dave 

Slatng^taSl 1 ^ 81 minUlC before Bright0 " * 

Maradona Indicted 

^rtinn^ es ” cer *? D ‘ e S° Maradona ha, been indicted on charges of 
,nd ° rdWKl 10 a,nd *“• A-line .elcvi.ion^or.- 

£r 0 " invcs - 

pym^ prosunuos, for some women and for some “stuff that was not 
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Programs on 
Jordan 
Television 
from 8-14 
June 


ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY / 

8:30 — Bill Cosby Show: The i 
subject of romance is on every¬ 
body's mind-and the question is 
who is the most romantic of all? 1 
9:00 — Encounter. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Feature Film." Double 
Deal Gang." Starring John Saxon 
and Frank Wolf: A gang of three 
manages to steal $400,000. They 
debate over which of them is to 
steel the money. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 — Yes Minister. "The offi¬ 
cial visit": The head of an African 
state plans to visit Britain, but he 
is removed from power just before 
the visiL 

9:10 — On World. "A personal 
view of the environment": The 
theme for this week's documen¬ 
tary is environmental, man-made 
hazards such as water pollution, 
acid rain and the like. Man must 
come to terms with this fact be¬ 
fore he sets out to solve them. 

10:00—News In English. 

10:20 — Paradise. A house di¬ 
vided" : A gang of villains take 
Miss Lawson and the kids as hos¬ 
tages, and makes out a list of 
tough demands from the towns 
people. Ethan decides to stop 
them. 

MONDAY 

8:30 — Empty Nest: It would 
seem that old doctors never fade 
away, at least Dr West seems to 
believe so. 

9:10 — Nancy Wake: While 
Henry suffers in prison, his wife 
trains with the British special forc¬ 
es. Meanwhile, cooperation be¬ 
tween the French resistance and 
the British is marred by a clash of 
dignity. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Murder in Texas. Star¬ 
ring Farrah Fawcett. Dr John Hill 
is married to the daughter of an in¬ 
fluential rich man, Ash Robinson. 
Ostensibly, it looks like a happy 
marriage, but beneath the surface, 
it is not. 

TUESDAY 

8:30 — Perfect Strangers. Lany 
resorts to lying to free himself 
from some dating obligations. 
Balki disagrees with his friend 
and teaches him a lesson in recti¬ 
tude. 

9:10 — Adventures in Space. 
"The new frontiers" : This docu¬ 
mentary gives an account of man's 
major historical attempts of invad¬ 
ing space. 


French Fea¬ 
ture Film. 
"Le Samou- 
raV 1 ,Tues¬ 
day at 10:20 
pm 




10:05 News in English. 

10:20 — French Feature Film. 
"Le SamouraS." Starring Alain 
Delon: Alain DeIon( Jeff Costello) 
kills a man utxfer contract and be¬ 
comes a prime suspect. The key 
witness is a black woman-pianist 
who; is too frightened to ever see¬ 
ing the murderer. As a result Jeff 
is sec free. The police, though, 
keens him nnrfer surveillance, but 


he manages to ouLwit them. He is i 
killed only when he tries to threat¬ 
en the main witness. 

i 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 — After Henry. "The birth¬ 
day” : Sarah and Clare are secretly 
preparing their grandmothers 
birthday party. But the grandmoth¬ 
er's nosincss threatens to reveal 
this secret. 

9:10 — Our House. "Past tense, 
Future tense": Chrissie wins a ra¬ 
dio contest, and she cleverly uses 
her prize to solve an old family 
feud. 

10:00 — News In English. 

10:20 — Not a penny more, not 
a penny less: Finally the convict's 
victims decided to get together 
and plan to gel even with him. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 — Day by Day. "Trading 
places" : The two family heads 
visit each other and discover that 
they have identical family prob¬ 
lems. Tho question is what arc the 
solutions? 

9:10 — Deadly Intentions: 

Catherine discovers, to her horror, 
that her husband is mentally dis¬ 
torted, and dangerous as well. So, 
she starts planning to escape with 
her child. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20— Movie of the Week. 
"Kaleidoscope." Starring Jacklyn 
Smith and Perry King: Old man 
Arthur goes through the trouble of 
finding and uniting three sisters 
who have been separated from 
each other for 30 years — after 
uniting, shocking surprises ensue. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 — Night Court. "Nuts about 
Harry": Judge Harold looks into a 

peculiar case of runaways from an 

institute of a mental health insti¬ 
tute. Ironically, Cross-examination 
reveals that the culprit is part of 
the institute's management 
9:00 — Shakespeare. 

10:00—News in English. 

10:20 — In the Heal of the 
Night: Sergeant Baba falls in love 
quickly with an out-of-town wom¬ 
an who uses him as a cover-up for 
her escape. 

FRENCH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

6:00 — La Sante d’Aboard. A 


documentary program about- 
health. I 

7:00 — News in French. i 

7:15—French Varieties. 

1 

SUNDAY 

6:00 — La maison bleue. A car¬ 
toon series for children. 

6:15 — L'ecole des fans. A thrill¬ 
ing program for children and 
adults alike with guest Patrick 
Bnicl. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Que sonte-ils devenus? 

A documentary program with Va¬ 
lentina terechrova. 

MONDAY 

6:00 — Les dlamants du presi¬ 
dent. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — The weekly sports maga¬ 
zine. 

TUESDAY 

6:00 — Les ratons laveurs. A 
cartoon scries for cluldrcn. 

6:30 — Sixteme gauche. A drama 
scries about a confrontation be¬ 
tween an Algerian family and a 
French family who live on the 
same floor in the same building. 

7:00—News in French. 

WEDNESDAY 

6:00 — Le chevalier du laby- 
rinthe. A game show for children 
that need good culture and talent. 
6:30 — Thalassa. A documentary 
program. 

7:00—News In French. 
THURSDAY 

6:00 — Snorky. A cartoon series 
for children. 

6:30 — Akagera, A documentary 
program about animals. 

7:00—News In French. 

7:15 — Les rescapes du Dakkar. 

. A Documentary program. 

FRIDAY 

6:00 — Les dlamants du presi¬ 
dent. A drama series. 

7:00—News in French. 

7:15 — Faut pas rever. Turfcie la 
capadoce des fees. A documentary 
, program about Turkey. 


ARIES 01 March - 19 April): A ver¬ 
bal free-for-all could have a positive 
effect, opening new avenues of com¬ 
munication within the family circle. 
Handle romance with delicacy. Write 
down your bright ideas. Originality is 
a trig plus. 

TAURUS (20 April • 20 May): This 
may be a week when emotions run too 
high for comfort. A gentle sense of hu¬ 
mor will help. Romance is volatile. 
Maybe you secretly like it that wayl 
Your social life accelerates. 

GEMINI 01 May - 20 June); You ex¬ 
perience a startling mental rapport 
with partner. Romantic imagination 
seeks expression. Others may chal¬ 
lenge your commitment to a project. 
Your psychic suggestions go right to 
the mark. Heed your intuition. 

CANCER 01 Juno - 22 July): Tale 
your lime when making decisions. 
Carefully consider all Ihe alternatives. 
Good luck comes through a loved one. 
Thoughts of unpaid bills increase ten¬ 
sion. Try to get out and socialize this 
weekend. 

LEO (23 July - 22 August): Cancel 
some social plans if you need to catch 
up on your rest. A phone call or sur¬ 
prise visit boosts your spirits. An odd 
situation could arise at home. Seek 
creative solutions. 

VIRGO 03 August - 22 September): 
Loved one gives you generous praise 
for a job well done. Privacy should be 
prized and protected. Romance looks 
promising. Stick to safe subjects when 
talking to higher-ups at a social event 

LIBRA (23 September - 22 October): 
Make the most of a social opportunity. 
New romantic happiness is indicated. 
An athletic endeavor leaves you 
breathless but feeling great Be realis¬ 
tic when it comes to making decisions. 

SCORPIO (23 October - 21 Novem¬ 
ber): Confusion within the family cir¬ 
cle can be cleared up with a single 
phone call. You may want to purchase 
something special this week. Under¬ 
standing and patience arc essential In 
renewing a romance. 

SAGITTARIUS 02 November - 21 
December): Couples find peace of 
mind by just being together this week. 
You enter a lovely period of calm. A 
telephone call sends your spirits soar¬ 
ing. Avoid get ting involved In a neigh¬ 
bor’s personal affairs. 

CAPRICORN 02 December - 19 
January): Continue nagging a relative 
who is reluctant to joining the family. 
Friends have a valuable advice. Listen 
to them. A strong marriage is a special 
blessing. Do not rock the boat 

| AQUARIUS (20 January - 18 Febru¬ 
ary): You have more time to enjoy 
lire's little pleasures this week. Recre¬ 
ation leaves you refreshed. Play down 
your differences with a close relative. 
Now is a particularly lucky period for 
large families. 

PISCES (19 February - 20 March): A 
relationship moves out from under a 
5 cloud. You and your loved ones feel 
great relief. Be good to yourself physi- 
f cally and mentally. Stop trying to bo 
all things to all people. Relax at home. 


THIS WEEK'S CHILD is ambitious, 
stubborn and highly intuitive. These 
Gem inis have a slightly sarcastic wit 
which can unintentionally wound peo¬ 
ple. Encourage them to show their 
gentle side. Honest and loyal, these 
children are always anxious to learn 
and improve. ■ Although they show 
great initiative on a day-to-day basts, 
they sometimes lack focus. Point out 
the many advantages of having a Jong- 
ranhe plan. 
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Sovlet-lsraelf ties: 
Highs and lows 


1948: Soviet Unton, 
Czechoslovakia first to 
recognize Israeli Independence 


1948-50: Soviet Union 
approves Czechs' supplying 
arms to Israel 


Feb. 1953: Ties cut when - 
Israel accuses Soviets of 
anU-SemiSc policies, Soviets 
say Israel Is using Russian Jaws 
for anti-Soviet activities 


1956: Soviets withdraw 
ambassador alter Israel . 
attacks Egypt in Suez war 


1957: Soviet envoy, returns 
after Israel withdraws from ' 
Sinai Peninsula, Gaza Strip 


■ 1BB7: Ties severed after 1907. 
' Aiab-lsraeiwar 


Bangladesh’s 
bane: Weather 

Why Bangladesh suffers from 
calamitous weather condftlona: 



Spies, secrets 
and scandals 


William H. Webster resigned Mission 

May B as director of tho Central ■ Gather, evaluate Inlormafon 
Intelligence Agency. A look at on governmenl, economy 
the CIA and Its past directors: military of more Ilian iso 

Poinded countries for U.S. gov*** 

1946; grew out of Office of 2’ V, ! tel V° * 

Strategic Services In World soJSw 

War II (1939-47) Spyln0, other ssc,el acHviUss 

Scandals 

Some known operaUons ■ 1975 commission Lmruvii 


wvuiirum 

these governments: 

M frah, 1963 

■ Guatemala, 1954 

■ Chile, 1954 

■ Nicaragua, Afghanistan, 

• supported rebels in 1980a 
Directors 


William H. Webster 
William J. Casey 
Stansfleld A.Turner 
George Bush 
William E. Colby 
James R. Schleslngsr 

• Richard M. Helms 
William F. Raborn 
John A. McCone 
Allen W, Dulles 
Walter Bedell Smith 
Roscoe H. Hillenkoatter 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
Sidney W. Souers 

SOURCE: World Almanac, World Book 


un mousarxjsol 
Americans who opposed Win 
war, recommended stricter 
congressional supervision 
■ Iran-cohlra, 1987; IHegd sAi 
arms to Iran linked to secret 
support oi Nicaraguan rebels 


Served 


1987 

Reagan 

1901-87 

Reagan 

1977-81 

Carter 

1976-77 

Ford 

1973-76 

• Nixon 

1973 

Nixon 

1966-73 

Johnson 

1965-66 

Johnson 

1961-65 

Kennedy 

1953-61 

Elsenhower 

1950-53 

Truman 

1947-50 

Truman 

1948-47 

Truman 

1946 

Truman 




■ w* monsoon season (winds 

with rain): June to September 
■» Cydone season: SepWnber. 

• to November ; ?■ \ 

Annual rainfall:scr '.y;.. 

: flh'colnparlaon,-Alabama gets 
B5"; Kansas 29"; Nevada 4") •); 
UT Rivera: Major rivers flow '■#;), 
‘ through plains forming delta that 
■ cover* jmtohif Bangladesh;''. 

'■ jrodlnfl la a normal occurjonqe 
Elevation: Country Is 
■Jow-fyfng; much IslO ft.of less'/ 
-above see level; no mountains 
.40 btook cyclones. 


. ‘ttiiktfli 


IQtJRdSi knlglil.rtdiJfrpiobaitrttaaBrti 

Bandcsi; NKitofiiil WiiatiwBahioe,'V, 
■awb-i WotU;AUt ‘ World Alnwati'. 
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WwWtSSi 


Opium poppy 
growing areas 
Heroin refineries 


Protestant 


iviT= 


June 

1991 


A special section_ 


on global affairs prepared for 
The Star 
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f ■■■>■ ■ 0 THE VICTOR go the spoils of the Gulf War; 

. access to ojl, billions of dollars in reconstruction 
. and military contracts, plus US political and 

■ \ • Hi .. economic dominance over tiie affairs of the Gulf and . 

V" • the Middle East. 

- '' H| • Just as the Gulf conflict changed the political map 

19- : of the Middle East, it is now redesigning the eco- 

a : nonuc relationships between rich and poor within the belea- 
glided Arab world, between oil-producing Arab countries and 
the West and between poor Arab countries and the TAfest, 
jttjjCTL *. particularly the US.! 

H^V' Iraqis Saddam Hu9sein had told millions of. im- 
poverished Arabs that Mb occupation of Kuwait em- ; 
bodied the struggle for a new. Arab economic order 
based OR a just and more equitable distribution of 
W wealth among the Arab people. But in political and 

^jpr. economic terms, Iraq's occupation of Kuwait meant 
. that, in effect. Hussein controlled more than two-thirds 
of the oil reserves in the Middle East. 

The industrial Tfifest saw in Hussein's control of Kuwait a repetition 
of the bitter memories of Muasadeq f s nationalization of Iranian oil in the 
5950s, the Arab oil embargo during the 3973 ArabTstaeH %r, the Islamic 
revolution in Iran and the rise of Khomeini in 1979 and the bloody Iran* 
Iraq \%r of the 1980s; all of which have threatened free access to oil from 
' the deserts of the Middle East to the factories of the capitalist world. 
■Tlie.tribal leaders.of the sparsely populated Gulf states were also 


nn in i fiTi * iR roTTv^i;! o * wj WA ^>K?aa * ai£fe t^u araiE tuMii ii a; . 


by the billions of dollars generatedfromthe sale of their 

; black gold. . , . . . .. 

. The Gulf sheikdoms had clustered together into an exclusive nch- 
man's club, the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), as Jar back as 1980, 
soon after the Iran-lraq War broke out. . . 

Continued on next page 
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They were always wary of the terri¬ 
torial ambitions of their two large neigh¬ 
bors who engaged in a bloody war which 
lasted for eight long years. 

The GCC grew from a political gar¬ 
rison into an economic forum for the 
six countries which make up the coun¬ 
cil today: Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, United Arab Emirates and Oman. 
Bolides of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) were 
discussed and coordinated at the coun¬ 
cil while various trade agreements were 
concluded among the members to 
theoretically lift trade, investment, 
customs and other barriers. 

From their leg- 


Gulf lifer. Their nationals, who brought 
in billions of dollars in expatriate money, 
were either expelled en masse, like the 
Yemenis from Saudi Arabia, or harassed 
into leaving. Those in Kuwait (a prewar 
estimate put the number of Palestinians 
and Jordanians at 450,000) lost most of 
their possessions fleeing either the in¬ 
vading Iraqis or the liberated Kuwaitis 
who persecuted them for their leaders’ 
positions. 

The loss of expatriate money could 
mean catastrophe for Jordan and the 
Palestinians of the Vfest Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Jordan, which lost $4 billion in 
trade with Iraq and the Gulf states be¬ 
cause of the conflict, as well as direct aid 
and expatriate remittances, wqs also 
punished by the US which cut its mili¬ 
tary and economic aid, estimated at $38 
million annually. Yemen's US assistance 


endary palaces, 
the Gulf emirs 
made occasional 
handouts to poor 
Arab countries, 
but rarely commit¬ 
ted themselves to 
long-term aid pro¬ 
jects. Gulf states 
hired millions of 
Palestinians, Jor- 
daniahs, Egyp¬ 
tians, Yemenis and 
Sudanese, among 
others, to literally 
run their countries 
for them. 

But their billions 
were invested out¬ 
side the, Arab 
world: in French- 
gas station chains, 

British luxury ho-, 
tels, Japanese real 
estate and US fi¬ 
nancial institutions.- 
Nonetheless, the 
GCC was unable 
to protect Kuwait 
from the invading 
Iraqis, .The Gulf 
states had to turn- 
to the US for help. 

By the time the 
Iraqis were driven 
:,out, Saudi Arabia, 
the. United Arab 

Emirates and Ku-.. 

wait had paid more than US$14 billion 
ana are expected to pay another $21 
DUlion to cover the cost of liberatihg 
Ktiwfiit; 6 

ii pzwstot the war depleted substari- 
oal sums of GCC countries' liquidity. For 
the first time in its history, Saudi Arabia': 
which was trying to adjust to dwindling 
ou returns and rising budgetary expen- 
diturpa *Yen before the Gulf conflict, had 
to borrow money in order to meet its 
financial obligations. : * 

: Jordan,'"femen and the Palestine Lib- 
erahon Organization <?L0) j#ve now 
been taken off the GCC’s aid list bes 
cause of tlieir political stands during the 

Osama El-Sherif» . •; 

associate editor for the Mjd^EaSb 1 ' 


The so-called Damascus Declaration 
was seen by Arab observers as setting 
the groundwork for inter-Arab econom¬ 
ic, military and political action for the 
coming phase. It also consolidated divi¬ 
sions within Arab ranks which the Gulf 
crisis had inflamed. 

Iraq’s defeat also means that GCC 
countries can now ignore the July 1990 
OPEC quota agreement which was en¬ 
gineered by Saddam Hussein himself 
one month before his occupation of 
Kuwait. Hussein had forced GCC mem¬ 
bers to stick to their production quotas 
in an attempt to raise the price of oil to 
a respectable $24 per barrel after it had 
dropped to as low as $10 per ban-el. 
Postwar conditions will not allow most 
OPEC countries to stick to a lower pro¬ 
duction quota. In their need for cash, 
GCC countries will continue to pump 



Passing bucks 


. Estimate.d.yalue of Kuwait's foreign investments: US$100 billion 

■ ■<■»*<»*»' 

‘ 

■ Saudi Arabia: 20r most NATO 
i 'countries;: &4\ _ 

'■ occupation of Kuwait: : - 

$300 million 




Vfei figure* to ^ percentofits Pre-Gulf 

On the other hand, Arab countries 
which contributed to the anti-Iraq alli¬ 
ance, mainly Egypt and Syria, are ex¬ 
pecting substantial rewards horn the 
Kuwaitis and other GCC countries. As 
a*oleen of their appreciation, the GCC 

SS,” Damascus in.March 
with their Syrian and Egyptiah allies to 
discussthesettingup ofarrew defense 
and economic order; A $15 billion devel- 
ppment fund is to be established to' 
S countries who supported 

. w h .t d !" t ? v ? ,ltl0ninthe G^. Natural- 
ly, Uipte Arab8 Who did not support the 

■ wlrL&i not beWelcomed into 

meneW eConouric and roilitary pact. 


.Jord^as.estimated 
annual 

‘Menue from tourism:’ 
IQtaJPO million 

... mV estimated annual 

fe from tourism; $5 million 

Kuwait's allotment for citizens 
witli war-related grievances: $1,720 

,, Annual GNP per capita in Egypt: $680 

Advance offered US General Norman 
Schwarzkopf for his memoirs: $4 million 

Estimated loss in trade and aid to 
Jordan due to Gulf lfer: $4 billion 

*^ )t ? fo^ign aid disbursements 
• Jordan from Japan and Germ ary 

between September 1990 and 
' February 1991: $947 million 

Ratio of funds spent on military to 
funds spent on health and education 
m Iraq: 7:1; Syria: 23:1; Japan 1:10 


as much oil as they can. They will soon 

be joined by Kuwait and Iraq, two coun-- 

tnes devastated by war and in dire need 
oi reconstruction inoney. . 

Reconstruction of the war-ravaged 
Gulf region is the biggest reward for 
Western members of the alliance. 
Destruction of Kuwait’s infrastructure 

™,n,« e «?A ern ,- doU8 ' M h® been 
PMMneJed back mto the Middle Ages. 

western sources are now talking about 
bilhon-dollar deals. The US wjU almost 
certainly get the lion’s share in terms of 

ffiN^lS- e ' agrcenients ‘ In *be 

BMte’ US exports to the GCC countries 
■eached^binionin commodities and 
.notary equipment. Kuwait’s reconstruc- 


cash left in their eofiets, the 

smsass 

reconstruction operation t 

In addition to rebuilding hat' 
and Iraq, US and SJSJ , 
dustr.es are eyeing ana** ; 
among‘he "chW^^ 
Saudi Arabia, which is eager lot i 
latest high-tech weapons syfcj; 

3*20 biilion arms deal to Saudi !■, 

which was later iialved. But*,;! 

are expected to spring upas,, 
talks about a regional security r 
for the Gulf intensifies. 

US peace efforts in the 
to settle the Arab-Israeli disputet 
the Palestinian question are ad- 
consequence of the Gulf lr. if 
Arab oil money is lubricating fe 
engineered p 
machine. M 
countries art j 
more suscepSf 


with Israel. He! 
raelis, ontbeoth 
hand, are looh 
at a gold m 
the form ol r 
A rab markets il 
could suddti 
open up to las 
made goods £ 
expertise. 

Economies 
playing into il 
hands of poEtka 
The US messa 
to the disputants 
the Arab-Isra 
conflict is del 
either join in crl 
left out in the cd 
Jn return for ph 
ing their p 
roles, the courts 
of the MiddfeEi 
may be on tl 
receiving end 
handsome finanf 
rewards in the h 
of investment is 
ney and aid fa 
the US and i 
wealthy Weate 
and GCC allie 
The Palest 
on the o 


are still far from realizing their c 
ed aspirations of self-determinat 
statehood. 

In economic and political ter 
Middle East today is opening u, 
dominance. On the surface there • 
fee of reconstruction, political i 
; ahd economic security. But dee 
this troubled region there are 
which still need to be addresse 
cbntinue to haunt the victors 0 
\fer. Bridging the gap between, 
rich Arabs, normalizing relati 
tween the Arabs and Israel an' 
Muslim fundamentalists are sgj 
.will not be solved with US mine 
and Arab oil money. The "P 201 
of the hfiddle East may have s 


• oftheMiddfeEastin^hare^ 

v * ^hdEy^igif have little it Is a long way from complex 
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Kuwait’s secret weapon 

Small nation, big international investor 


By Nigel Adam 

in London, UK 

THE CITY OF London is home to many 
famous financial institutions. In the 
shadow of Saint Paul's-Cathedral sits 
one of the most powerful and, until 
recently, one of the most secretive. It is 
the Kuwait Investment Office, known 
throughout the world's money markets 
as the KIO. 

More than any other Arab institution, 
the KIO is a striking symbol of overseas 
wealth. It controls around US$40 billion 
of Kuwait’s foreign holdings, which are 
estimated to be worth at least $100 bil¬ 
lion. The KIO owns large chunks of 
companies in the UK, including a 9.8 
percent stake in British Petroleum (BP), 
and has made similar investments else¬ 
where in Europe. 

Kuwait has been investing its oil 
money abroad for nearly 40 years. The 
• country has always shunned the idea 
of rapid consumer spending, preferring 
to set aside funds for the benefit of 
future generations and ensuring that this 
money is managed sensibly on a long¬ 
term basis. ■ 

In 1976, Kuwait set up its Reserve 
Fund for Future Generations, to which 
at least 10 percent of the country's oil 
revenue must, by law, be added each 
year. The Reserve Fund cannot be 
touched until that law is changed and, 
despite the havoc created by Iraq’s in¬ 
vasion, this is unlikely to happen before 
the next millennium. 

The KIO is the operational arm of the I 
Kuwait Investment Authority, which in 
turn reports directly to the Kuwait Min¬ 
istry of Finance. It started life in London 
more than 20 years ago, when the coun¬ 
try's oil money began to flow in earnest. 
Most of the KIO's investments belong 
to the Reserve Fund. 

Kuwait's decision to build an interna¬ 
tional portfolio from a London base has 
proved to be a masterstroke. While Iraqi 
hoops were plundering Kuwait City last 
August and removing valuables of all 
Ws, the country’s, overseas invest¬ 
ments remained untouched. A freeze on 
assets by the major powers pro- 

■ purely temporary. 

• 7 The KIO’s reputation in London and 
( lts operational experience there made it 
, a ^yjng point for the Kuwaiti govem- 

■ ment-in-exile. It also helped the coun- 

^ VM* problems created 
• jy the freeze and worked closely with 
Petroleum Corporation, the 
state oilcompany which has also had a 
. Ifnaon Office since 1983. \ 

kiS r ^ T 631 *, the KIO adopted a 
‘V. ;< /Wy secretive approach to its invest- 

■ Adamis a freelance business 

V u : former editor of^the Londoh- 

i.. Daa e<i monthly Busj«« 5 . , 


ments, only declaring stakes built up in 
companies when it was legally compel¬ 
led to do so. Whenever a stock price 
shot skywards on the London exchange, 
rumors of KIO buying swept the City. 

Even today, the list of disclosed KIO 
stakes represents only a fraction of 
its total commitment to international 
stocks and bonds. In the UK, its inter¬ 
ests range from oil to banking, hotels 
and engineering. It owns about 10 per¬ 
cent of Midland Bank and over 20 per¬ 
cent of the insurance concern, Dewey 
Warren. 

Although firmly rooted in London, the 
KIO has recently been hunting for bar¬ 
gains in Spain. It is now the largest 
foreign investor in that country, with 
assets valued at between $7 billion and 
$8 billion. It has interests in food, paper 
and chemical companies, as well as a 
near 75 percent holding in Grupo Tbrras, 


I It is ironic 
that such careful 
planning in Kuwait’s 
overseas investments 
should be met with the 
wholesale destruction 
of its assets 
at home. 

one of the country's largest industrial 
holding companies. 

The KIO was unusually aggressive in 
building its Spanish investments, refus¬ 
ing to bow to opposition from domestic 
groups and adopting hostile tactics. It 
was motivated by the need to diversify 
its holdings as far as possible and Spain, 
with its fast growing economy, was too 
good an opportunity to miss. 

Another episode demonstrated that 
the KIO is quite prepared to cast off its 
mantle of secrecy when necessary to 
get what it wants. In October 1987, it 
snapped up almost 22 percent of the oil 
giant BP when the disposal of the UK 
government’s remaining stake in the 
company fell foul of the stock market 
crash on Black Monday. 

The British government subsequent¬ 
ly ordered Kuwait to reduce its stake 
to below 10 percent after an official 
UK report argued that the KIO was ac¬ 
ting against British interests. The affair 
caused some friction between the two 
governments, but the Kuwaitis walked 
away with a profit of over $600 million. 

The KIO is not the only guardian of 
Kuwait's international investments. The 
government itself owns 14 percent 
stake in Daimler BenZi Germany s big¬ 
gest industrial grouping which recently 
expanded its activities from motor 
manufacturing to aerospace. 


The state-owned Kuwait Petroleum 
Corporation owns over 20 percent of 
another German industrial giant, the 
chemical concern Hoechst. This stake 
was acquired in 1982, at a time when the 
country was starting to build overseas 
investments of a different kind: a net¬ 
work of oil refineries and gas stations in 
Europe. 

Long-term planning has always been 
a cornerstone of Kuwait’s investment 
policy. Just as the KIO normally adopts 
this maxim for its financial holdings, the 
country’s oil industry recognized a dec¬ 
ade ago that there could be benefits from 
expanding into international markets. 

Kuwait Petroleum has spent substan¬ 
tial amounts to build a refining and retail 
presence in Europe, using its own Q8 
logo. Its assets include three oil refiner¬ 
ies and over 6,500'gas stations in most 
countries of \festem Europe. 

Like the KIO, Kuwait Petroleum had 
a presence in London which enabled it 
to deal with the crisis that broke on 
August 2,1990. The company’s opera¬ 
tions were initially cooidipted from 
London, since most of its directors es¬ 
caped from Kuwait during or immediate¬ 
ly after the Iraqi invasion. 

Although future expansion plans will 
inevitably be hampered by the war dam¬ 
age at home, Kuwait Petroleum has al¬ 
ready formed a joint venture with the 
state oil industry in Hungary to build and 
run gas stations. 

And investment isn't confined to 
Europe. Last year Kuwait Petroleum 
started operations in Thailand, which it 
sees as a springboard to other Asian 
markets. It has several Q8 gas stations 
in the country and aims to add more at 
the rate of two a month. 

It is ironic that such careful planning 
in Kuwait’s overseas investments should 
be met with the wholesale destruction 
of its assets at home. This raises the 
issue of whether foreign assets may 
have to be sold to pay for reconstruction, 
although the KIO insists that its hand 
will not be forced. It did have substan¬ 
tial cash balances before the Iraqi inva¬ 
sion and it may well have sold some 
smaller holdings of stocks and bonds to 
raise more cash in recent months. But 
it is unlikely to dispose of key industrial 
and financial holdings built up so careful¬ 
ly Over the past two decades. 

Kuwait has also said that it intends to 
borrow hefty amounts of US dollars on 
the international markets to help pay for 
the damage. There will be no shortage 
offenders, since the country ^massive 
oil reserves make it highly bankable., 
Yet the KIO may never be quite the 
same. The strains that have surfaced in 
the Kuwaiti community following debate 
over the pace of political reform are 1 
equally apparent among KIO staff. 
Several senior executives resigned in 
December over differences about con¬ 
trol and policy, although somehave since 
rejoined. ■.! 

KIO is also in the unusual position of 
having no automatic increase in funds 
each year, now that oil revenues have 
dried up. This means that the KIO will 

• have to work quite a bit harder to make 
. the most from its existing aBsets.4 
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BCCI: The bank that Abidi built 

'Cheeky upstart’ takes on Western banking and fights for its life 


By Mushahid Hussain 

in Islamabad, Pakistan 

IT HAS ALL the ingredients of a best 
seller: a financial wizard who builds a 
banking empire from scratch, knit to¬ 
gether by the sheer brilliance of its 
founder with threads of occasional finan¬ 


cial wheeling-dealing, links to Third 
Wjrld autocrats, Arab riches and Pakis¬ 
tani talent. 

The result, predictably, was extraor¬ 
dinary: US$20 billion in assets, over 350 
branches in 70 countries and the world’s 
seventh largest private bank. The bank's 
name, in the eyes of the \festem finan¬ 
cial world which treated it as a ‘ 'cheeky 


I upstart,” is today literally a four-letter 
word, BCCI (Bank of Credit and Com¬ 
merce International). 

When Agha Hasan Abidi, a Shiite In¬ 
dian immigrant who settled in Pakistan 
after the 1947 division of the South Asian 
subcontinent, decided to launch BCCI, 
he was helped by a combination of 
events prevailing in the region. After 
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the 1971 war between India and H 
istan, and the resulting indenAnri ^ 
o f East Pakistan fife 
desh), Pakistan turned to the iff 

toward the Middle East-forec^ 

succor and political support. * 
The Middle East, particularly fee* 
states, was in the process of open® 
er doors to Pakistani expatriate 
n- Wforkers were arriving in large number 
seeking a new world that promisedboth 
n- jobs and money. Within Pakistan k 
m new government of Prime Minis!* 
m Zulfikar Ali Bhutto tried clumsily to b 
I, plement its own version of social 
of with nationalization as the primary & 
ir strument of its socialist policies. 

I Banks were nationalized, includingthe 
United Bank Limited, which Abidi W 
founded in 1959 and molded into o« 
of the most efficient pillars of the M 
stain banking system. Witching 13 yean 
of his labor fall victim to the notorie¬ 
ty bloated Pakistani bureaucracy in 1972, 
the enterprising banker saw opportunity 
in adversity and looked to greener 
pastures beyond Pakistan's shores in the 
Gulf region. 

His timing could not have been better, 
The October 1973 Arab-Israeli%r bad 
tilted the region’s economic balanced 
power toward Arab oil-producing coun¬ 
tries. The resultant boom in ofl prices 
was generating wealth that needed to be 
channeled by financial experts. 

Enter Abidi. In the context of the far- 
reaching economic and political changes 
transpiring in the region, the most 
significant since Wbrld \% II, he was si 
center stage. By swiftly creating BCCI, 
he cashed in on the changes taking 
place. 

Erected on a tripod of Abidi’s drive, 
Pakistani ideals and Arab money, BCCI 
relied on the support and influence ol 
people like the president of the United 
Arab Emirates and ruler of Abu Dhabi, 
Sheik Zayed bin Sultan al Nahayan 
[whom Abidi met through their mutual 
ove of falconing), and Dr. Ghaith Phs- 
non, a Saudi billionaire with close ties 
o the House of Saud. , 

Abidi's grandiose vision of a bank 
vhich would be the Third World's finan- 
:ial calling card quickly materialized, 
JCCI became a banking juggernaut by 
expanding its services to a diversefli- 
rntele, from the select among the Mus- 
m nouveau riche to general customers, 
lawn lpy the bank’s personalized ser- 
ice and efficiency. But Abidi was jot a 
ypical big-time banker with a 
ioney, will travel” approach. 

His initiative came from his wo™ 
iew which he was keen to peddle via 
CCI. The view combines spiritual im 
om his Islamic background, business 
aimen from experience in the banjWj 
odd, and concern for humanity, wjj* 
nt the BCCI a Third W)ridist thrust, 
bidi’s world view often manifest 
self in las addresses to BCCI sen** 
. refosskmals at annual manage mew 

conferences, where he worn 
ruminate on the '‘blessings of if 
mighty Allah” and the need to assisi 


Mushahid Hussain is a freelance Journal 1 
based in Islamabad, 
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the “oppressed and underprivileged.” 

His broader vision required that staff 
salaries be subject to deductions for 
rharity. He also converted BCCI into 
a conglomerate embracing seemingly 
imrelated areas, like pubkshing. For 
instance^ he established a Third Vferid 
Foundation in London which published 
Third World Quarterly and instituted 
a Third Wbrld Prize, awarded to peo¬ 
ple like the President of Zimbabwe, 
Robert Mugabe, and South African 
ANC leader and freedom fighter, Nelson 
Mandela. 

He also supported the creation ot a 
Third W>rld Bookshop, the monthly 
magazine South, a Third World Adver- 
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mean an exclusive interview in South 
or a special article distributed via 
the BCCI-funded Third World Media 
feature service. If that particular Third 
W>rld country's capital was important 
enough to BCCI, it would even sponsor 
a seminar under the auspices of the 
Third World Foundation which could 
be inaugurated by the host country's 
leader. 

However, the blaze of BCCI’s success 
and the scale of growth created prob¬ 
lems, particularly for an organization 
whose spectacular strides in banking 
were not matched with a sophisticated 
institutional base. In large measure, 
BCCI suffered from problems peculiar 


many influential and envious rivals. 

In Britain, for example, BCCI was 
never fully recognized but treated in 
banking bureaucracies as a "licensed 
deposit holder" BankAmerica, which 
initially had a stake in BCCI when it was 
founded, pulled out in 1980. 

Abidi had made powerful enemies. 
Powerful friends were allusive and per¬ 
haps his only remaining friend with in¬ 
fluence, Pakistan’s president, General 
Mohammad Zia.ul-Haq, met a myster¬ 
ious end in an unexplained plane crash 
in August 1988. If any date can be at¬ 
tributed to the fall of BCCI, it would be 
1988 for a host of reasons, not solely 
General Zia’s death. 



Agha Hasan Abidi: a combination 
of spiritual zeal and business acumen. 


Using Congress (which convened in 
places such as Beijing and Manila) and 
the BCCI Foundation that funded 
writers, journalists and students. 

Also in central London, BCCI owned 
snd ran the Cromwell Hospital. With 
fatalities that any ^festem five-star hotel 
m]A . envy, the Cromwell Hospital 
sfered to the medical,needs of the 
iM flbrld elite. Leading politicians and 
Prices, bureaucrats and generals were 
Mg patients at the hospital. BCCI 
financially supported such charities 
5. e Children Fund, supporting 
^ annual charity ball in London where 
^ June 3989 , .Princess Anne was the 
tat of honor. 

°* * e bank’s operations, 
g^tially a public relations component, 
^tafor both business and image. 

^Portability and hesi- 
^Ulmd mrld lexers were more likely 
^CCI when they discovered 
“Plement with the bank might 


to a "Third World style” of doing busi¬ 
ness. Abidi the man invariably stood taller 
than BCCI the institution. Abidi per¬ 
sonally controlled BCCI, disbursing 
largess at whim, rewarding retired 
bureaucrats with cushy jobs that provid¬ 
ed them fat salaries, plush offices pd 
chauffeured limousines in return for just 
being members of his VIP collective. 

Friends of BCCI ranged from former 
US president Jimmy Carter and prime 
minister of Jamaica Michael Manley to 
Pakistani cricket superstar Imran Khan 
and the greatest living Urdu writer, Qur- 
ratul Ain Hyder. 

BCCI branches dotting the globe 
were often staffed by relatives of leading 
Pakistani and Third World officials; the 
criterion for their appointment was of¬ 
ten not competence but connections. 
Sprinting ahead of rivals in the Western 
banking world, who never quite ac¬ 
cepted him as a legitimate competitor 
anyway, Abidi earned the wrath of 


By 1988, Abidi was confined to free¬ 
lance status in the banking world with 
neither solid support from an impor¬ 
tant government nor backing from a 
base in one major country. IBs vulnera¬ 
bility was increased by frail personal 
health, which culminated in a heart 
transplant. 

Two other factors also contributed to 
the 1988 fall of Abidi’s BCCI. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1988, Panama’s strongman, Gen¬ 
eral Manuel Noriega, who had earned 
the ire of US authorities, was indicted 
by a grand jury in Thmpa, Florida, on 
charges of drug trafficking and money 
laundering. Noriega’s bankers in Pan¬ 
ama: BCCI. 

At one point, Noriega was said to have 
had a $30 million account with the bank. 
Soon after his mid-1988 indictment, the 
US Senate Subcommittee on Narcotics 
and Tferrorism initiated an investigation 
of BCCI operations in Panama. Although 
it failed to obtain evidence of wrong- 
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doing on the part of BCCI in Panama, 
the investigation had sparked an interest 
by US authorities to learn more about 
the BCCI success story. 

Pressure on the Bush-Reagan admin¬ 
istration increased during the presiden¬ 
tial election campaign. In a September 
25, 1988 debate, then-Vice President 
George Bush was bitterly attacked by 
Democratic rival Michael Dukakis for 
allegedly being soft on Noriega, whom 
Dukakis described as' 'a drug trafficker 
and money launderer.’ ’ 

Two weeks later, in a carefully planned 
sting operation organized by US federal 
agencies, including the Department of 
Treasury's Customs Service, five BCCI 
employees were lured to the wedding 
reception of a "reputable business client 
of the bank” and abruptly arrested on 
the same charges being leveled against 
Noriega: drug trafficking and money 
laundering. The trial of these BCCI 
bankers began in January 1990. In 
November of that same year, they were 
handed stiff sentences of up to 12 years 
in prison plus million-dollar fines. 

These bankers, who refused to im¬ 
plicate their BCCI bosses, especially 
Abidi, declined any plea bargaining. The 
bank disassociated itself from their ac¬ 
tivities and paid to the IRS $15 million 
which it was accused of laundering 
through its branches in the US. 

US publications have been quick to 
accuse BCCI of many shady deals. An 
April 1991 issue of Time magazine 
featured an article on BCCI under the 
headline "Masters of Deceit,” which 
I told of "a pattern of unprecedented 
i global financial duplicity.” The bpk is 
> currently the subject of criminal inves- 
: tigations by US authorities looking into 
i\ banking irregularities in BCCI's con- 
S nection with US banks in Miami and 
i Washington. 

In the meantime, these crises com¬ 
pounded with Abidi’s failing health 
(he suffered a stroke following his heart 
transplant) were too much for him to 
1 handle and in 1990 he parted company 
0 with BCCI, whose ownership and 
control was passed on to one of its 
original shareholders, Sheik Zayed, who 
reportedly paid $500 million for this 
acquisition. - - 

i Abidi, who has been convalescing, 

• resides in Karachi and frequently re- 
i ceives friends, well-wishers and visitors. 

- Recent visitors to his home have in- 
1 eluded the president and prime minister 
t of Pakistan, Nawaz Sharif. Abidi’s vi¬ 
brancy and never-say-die approach are 

3 best reflected in recent reports of his 

- plans to set up an investment bank 

- capitalizing on Pakistan’s new political 
d environment which is more conducive 
d to economic growth, generated by 
n Sharif’s policies of privatization and 
y deregulation, 

i- Abidi’s only apparent regret is bit¬ 
terness that BCCI was singled out for 
re attack in the West while others, par-1 
k. ticularly Western banks, were overlook- 
ie ed. Approximately $125 billion in drug 
» money enters the US banking system 
)n each year, and for its paltry $15 million 
gh share, BCCI was the US authorities’ 
g- target.4 
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Unnatural disaster in Bangladesh 


N1972, AFTER the closing chap¬ 
ter of the India-Pakistan War, I talk¬ 
ed my way aboard a Greek freighter 
th®t was carrying food supplies 
from Chittagong Harbor on the 
eastern shoulder of the Bay of Ben- 
gal to the new country of Bangla¬ 
desh s new capital, Dacca. 

I wanted to report on the mechanics 
of the United Nations' food relief pro¬ 
fit 111 that had engaged this ship, to see 
the process in action and from the inside 
at a time when there was a lot of loose 
talk about bureaucratic waste, ineptitude 
and even corruption in this kind of inter¬ 
national relief effort. 

As a -journalist, the story I got was 
antidimactic; happily there was no sign 
of skimming food by middlemen or local 
profiteers. But we did get tangled up 
unexpectedly with some Soviet mine¬ 
sweepers engaged in clearing unso¬ 
phisticated contact mines that had been i 
planted by Pakistani planes near the en-- i 

trance of Chittagong Harbor and other 3 
strategic.pomts along the Bay of Bengal, t 
As a onetime US Navy minesweep of- t 
ncer; I could observe the great trouble t 
the Soviet crews were having navigating 
the shallow, alluvial and only roughly a 
charted coastal waters. 0 

, Tbe impression I was left with was S i 

tow desperately flat the southern sweep o 

of Bangladesh is, howSttle ‘'freeboard" h 
elevation it has as protection from the o 
monsoon winds and waters that in¬ 
evitably, hit the .water-logged coast, ai 
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3- There was a premonition even then of 
<- far too many people crowding on too 
?r much exposed land, 
s The Waters of the Brahmaputra River 

e up which we steamed were constantly 
t- being churned and silted over by eroding 
" soiI coming downstream from the north 
and depositing at the river's mouth. Be- 
3 cause of this, not just the Soviet navy was 
having trouble. Even the experienced 
* j Gntea crew ran aground once en route 

' and very nearly a second time. 

These two recollections are my own 
personal connection with the horrible 
human and environmental tragedy that 
has befallen the people of the ninth most 
populsted country on earth this spring. 
The shrieking cyclone that swept out 

of the Bay of Bengal on April 30 with 

monster winds and waters behind it was 
an act of nature. But the horrible human 
cost that resulted was an act of man, a 

throbbing human misery and example of 
environmental degradation. What hap- 
f penedlast month, the 125,000 and coun¬ 
ting deaths and the continuing destruc¬ 
tion, was fundamentally an environmen¬ 
tal, not a natural catastrophe. 

The increased logging by peasants 
and conunercial interests in the foothills 

of the Himalayas in India and Nepal i 
some 200 or more kilometers upstream s 

of the northern border of Bangladesh i 
has meant increasing soil erosion, run-' i 
offs and washoffs.. , 

This has clogged natural waterways t 
and created new cuts and rifts in the land t 




f which has resulted in‘new V • •'V 

> low-lying islands even in the 

brief span of one decade. In n stu ^ es 

' the river’s delta, the coun- 
try’s rapidly expanding 

population pushed onto, bN - aa ® 

settled and cultivated 

these new islands which ean . 1 * 

could not withstand the ™ nts * 

walls of water that the dev- * 7 *!®* 

astating cyclone kicked up an “ said he 

pa?iXdSau^ admade , a 

pace witn tne devil as squatters on such strategy for the problem 

T eresKxwreated adolescent islands. ‘ ’For a very long-term oermn 
-ijedited 3 The T Pledicta ! ,le solution t0 ^ of come, k 

ar^rkTSL^m/S ! 18 !™ COO P eration amon « tha conk 

tworcars ara E Wo J ldl \“£ er m our region will be a necessity," he 
^ ‘En- quoted. "Vfe think it might take ti 
head "The a P d ^ esub_ three years to accomplish this coop 

Thefctthrei? “T 8fl00ds '' tion ‘ We ™ wait that long." 

° n ^ Cover h Prime MWster Ahmed, develop 

the ThrkkhH Karaosmanoglu, economists from around the globe a 
Vforld St ^• V ‘ Ce plBSldent . of the P roud| y. even such media as The Vk 
The inside hearllfn^ e ^? reSC « nt ’ were sadJ y not caught by surpi 

tragicailv so 1 'BandariMir e ? ua ^ y ^ d at the devastation and death caused 
model JSSSS 18 b “g the cyclone. It’s yet another r» 
“The chain starts in the Vr rS ? dS ° ne J tliat ^ experts are not always wro 
its lash is felt in that there is a global cause-and-efl 

second.** ‘More jkjjpkdesh, readsa equation at work, that short-term, • 

end of us” is the h may C< ^ d mean tbe kh development strategies upstre 
wSS fifflqUOteSWer can and d0 backfire downstream,, 
ister Moudud Ahm^H T 1 , en "P ri f ne > uuu- that we may think in local or sometin 

viewfocused^^ . 6 "^^ national terms - but the 
andthenrim” doesn,t ‘hat way. 

thoughts and hnnon frl^ S . d .!^ erent Yes, Whit Kelly’s old cartoon chaise 

to avert it. HeXke of toe rivt" 7 ! ^’ E ° was light yet again, ‘ 1 ’Vfe have n 
—--P °f three different the enemy, and it is us.” 4 
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Self-sufficiency Isthe issue 

In response tp your Questions Without 

Answers section entitled ’’The Popula¬ 
tion Dilemma” (April 1991), you asked: 

is it cynical to give birth control assist¬ 
ance to developing countries? 

. I don t think that this question isrele- 

y ant to people of more developed coun- 
tneS, The less developed countries 
shouM answer this question in 20 years’ 
time. Most certainly they will say that 
it is not cynical if the situation of over¬ 
population results in starvation or eco¬ 
nomic catastrophe as itmustevenhial- 
ly. Assuming thatsome day, thepresent 

f 111 ? ery “untry living 
alifewithsufficrent food,work and ^ay 

to achieved, then at this tithe our pieseht 
MD^on wIljte Mwsjjr blamed for 
. the loss of wildlife that to happening 

Jpu also asM; is it in the interest of 
: countries to limit population 

' ffnwth? The oftly country that I know of 

that-has succeeded in galnini? a Aafieft./. 

capaicity; of the ]^| j 3 

Japaq.(And even then I don't know if T 
: ; rtS’?fi/ l o ll { estyla satia toctoty.) But I 

J . , d ^|;thmk that it U possibto to hdte : 


MWnore countries like Japan in the 
world because in order to feed a huge 
Population, food must come from sorrier 
where, and for people to get jobs 

money must come from somlwhireJ 

„ ‘ aa " 1 co “ e fom one’s own land, it 
mist come from someone else’s. If the 
Wstem countries were not rich enough 

oeve/be^h- Pr °K dl i CtS ’ Japan wo^d 
never b e ahything but poor. This argu- 

1 S ? t0 ? teh ^ ^city of 
their land. ’Hus includes hot just food, 

nut also minerals, wafer and space 
Space for people and ‘w ildlife P ’ 

Ronald Degens 
....' Haty,Japan 

Meh .world should op4indoors> 

f am a Canadjan working as an English 
teacher, in Japan, In response to "The 

Population is ribt an issue : 
of nghts or resources, n o more than it 
is an issue of {amity planning. It is simply 


a fact. Tbday, the leaders of the wor) 
build up fears of a population explosioi 
and dwindling world resources, whili 
' ‘the system’ ’ obsessively continues ex 
ploiting world resources because of ai 
infantile greed and dependence on i 
worldmarket system. 

Furthermore, we continue to provide 
aid and assistance to those lives we com 
plain will overly tap into the world's re 
sources. Either we learn that nature, o 
which we are a small, albeit unique part 
is the sole doctor of its own ills, or we 
will, in blind confusion and self-imposec 
I contradictions and hypocrisy, fail in ^ 
ciding on the issue of population control, 
Third W)rld development aid is pre¬ 
sent because of the enormous guill 
in the flfestem world. In fact, we give 
to draw attention away from our own 
wasteful habits. . 

.If we really cared, countries facing 
labor shortages could import millions 
of people from less affluent societies 
arid the rich world could begin a massive 
program of constructing schools and 
universities, and immigrant quotas could 
be vastly increased in. many places 
worldwide. * ■ ■ J. David Spenctf 
■ Okayama, fapo* 
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Would Yoa 
Believe. 

What causes bubble 
gum to retain its shape 
when blown into a bub¬ 
ble? The secret ingredi¬ 
ent — rubber. ^ 

Cowboys may wear 10- 
gallon hats, but they 
could only drink one gal¬ 
lon from them. That's all 

the hats would hold it 

filled with water. 

* * * 

The children’s game 
"ring around the rosy" 
stems from medieval 
times. It's actually a re¬ 
counting of the practice 
of scattering flower petals* 
and carrying bouquets to 
ward off the Black 
Plague. 

* • * 

There are more hotels 
in Orlando, Fla., than in 

Los AngeleB. 

* * * 

One square mile of land 
in a rural area contains 
more insects than there 
are human beings on the 
planet. 
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cry 

59 Drag 

61 Uncover 

62 Volcano 
in Italy 

63 Appear 

65 Single 

67 Part of a 

race 

29 Overtakes 
32 Sketched 

35 Haircut 

36 MoundB 

38 Electron 
tube 

39 Eject 

bottle 

71 Sea eagle 

72 Unit of 
force 

73 HBgar's 
comic 
strip wife 

period 

22 Group of 
animals 

25 Defeat 
soundly 

26 Vends 

28 Train track 

41 PlBns 

74 Sewn line 

29 2-door 

68 Greek 
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Sy Gbassan Gbanem djb ^ 


Risky decision 

]WO WEEKS ago at the Jordan Bridge 
(fBA) Wednesday mixed pairs, I 
the following hand: 

: *A10g76 V — ♦ AS43 4Q964 

My partner, as dealer, opened one no trump 
■ 1T l^ m “to a long and deep pause. 

' naturally, we transfer the five 

ZS 018 n^jor suit, but with the investigative 
'Seh25. l P''S lmind, 1 ^terred to use it since 
, sj8 to oriented and I need to know 

tfeSS™ of m V partner's hand to allocate 
•"* ““re probable slam. 

^ slaymaning via two clubs and 

for eniI? Spt y ided l *° diamonds showing no 
slam 01 "•* toajor* which means that our 

: suits. 111016 P^bably In one of the minor 

fe U ^id applying the I.Q. inquiring 
distribmirtv. 1 ^ about my partners hand 

she responded 

: •IieaijLuj’-? ftlay by bidding three 

■ "'““Of 'wit she held and 

■ 111166 no lrum P 10 abowlive 

; KwS : 10 iimp <UrecUy 10 


4 A10876 

♦ A543 

* Q964 


24(1) 

R 8 

6 * 


♦ Q4 
VA73 

♦ KQ8 

♦ AJ1075 


East 

IN 

24(2) 

34(4 

3N(6) 

Pass 


(1) Stayman (2) No four cards of a major 
(3) I.Q. 4) Five cards of a minor 

(5) Which minor? (6) Five cards of club. 

A successful club finesse made the hand a 
lay down, if the club finesse is wrong. You 
still have the chance of an even diamond 

division if the spade was not led. 

If the spade was led, you still have the 
chance of a correct guess. . . 

The slam goes down, as the cards he if south 
holds the club King and the spade King are! 
Jack and gets a spade lead or if his partner is 
protecting the diamonds. 

How many hands my partner could have 
held with no chance to make six clubs? 

• Careful analysis proved that, as the cards 
lie, the slam has a 75 per cent chance after a 
spade lead and 85 per cent chance without i 
spade lead. 
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By GARY LARSON 



"No, no, no!... That regular rock! Me need Phillips!” 



How vampires have accidents. 



Amoebae at war 































